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EDUCATION  ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEW 

TEXTBOOK 

TRIUMPHS  —  in  GEOGRAPHY 

For  Elementary  Schools 


SEEING 
OER 
COUNT 

By  Pitkin  and  Hughes 

Book  I  Book  II 

Trips  by  trailer,  truck,  bus,  stream¬ 
lined  train,  and  airplanes  to  every 
part  of  America.  Remarkable  pictures 
illustrate  almost  every  pa^Je.  Here  is 
deli(lbtful,  profitable  reading!  to  en¬ 
rich 
the 


For  Hlifh 

Schools  PACKARD  i  SINNOTT  i  OVERTON  , 

THE  NATIONS  TODAY 

A  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Commercial  Geography 

This  is  the  study  of  a  man  at  work  today  in  his  natural  or  modified  environ¬ 
ment,  in  age-old  civilizations  or  at  the  newest  frontiers.  Every  country,  every 
product,  every  activity  is  represented ;  latest  facts  and  statistics  are  incorpo¬ 
rated.  Handsomely  illustrated;  delightfully  written;  simple  presentation. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Dallas  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

A 


history  and  {{eo^Irapby  classes  of 
intermediate  (grades. 


Every  child  can  have  real 
travel  adventures  in  reading 
these  two  new  books  which 
take  him  to  every  part 
of  industrial  and  scenic 
America  .  .  . 

Visits  in  story  and  hundreds 
of  wonderful  pictures  to 

mines  •  mills  a  factories 
farms  a  ranches 
lumber  camps 
railroads  a  airports 
stores  a  fisheries 
vacation  centers 

and  scores  of  other  places  to 
see  America  at  work  and 
at  play. 
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FOREWORD 

Douglas  C.  Ridoley 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY 


This  is  the  fourth  Geography 
Number  published  by  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  previous  numbers 
appeared  in  January,  1932,  January, 
1935,  and  January,  1938. 

The  contributors  to  this  number 
present  various  phases  of  geography 
as  related  to  education,  to  travel,  to 
home  life,  to  maps,  and  to  regional 
studies. 

Dr.  Smith,  out  of  his  rich  experi¬ 
ence  as  world-student,  teacher,  and 
writer,  explains  how  modern  geogra¬ 
phy  contributes  basic  information 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the 
peoples  of  the  w’orld  wherever  they 
may  live. 

Dr.  Shaw,  as  a  teacher-traveler, 
outlines  procedures  that  enable  teach¬ 
ers,  students,  and  tourists  to  increase 
the  educational  benefit  of  their  jour¬ 
neys  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dr.  Stotz,  for  five  years  a  teacher 
of  geography  in  Robert  College,  Is¬ 
tanbul,  Turkey,  and  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  an  extensive  traveler  in  the  Near 
East,  presents  an  interpretation  of 
the  political  problems  of  the  countries 
of  the  Near  East.  Dr.  Stotz  prepared 
this  article  in  September,  1939,  only 
a  few  days  after  war  broke  out  in 
Europe. 

Miss  Blackburn  is  principal  of  the 
American  School  in  Merida,  Yuca¬ 


tan.  She  writes  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  home  life  of  the 
Mayan  Indians  of  Yucatan. 

Dr.  Freeman  offers  a  geographic 
interpretation  of  the  “Inland  Em¬ 
pire,”  a  region  that  he  knows  from 
long  residence  and  from  extensive 
field  studies,  a  region  finding'  increas¬ 
ing  notice  in  news  reports,  yet,  with¬ 
out  boundaries  on  any  map,  a  region 
occupying  portions  of  four  states  of 
the  United  States  and  one  province 
in  Canada. 

Mrs.  Le  Gear  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  the  growth  of  a  map  collection  from 
small  proportions  to  one  of  the  great 
map  collections  of  the  world.  The 
visitor  to  the  National  Capital  should 
plan  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  ^faps  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  enjoyed  a  wide 
teaching  e.xperience  in  his  native  land, 
England,  and  in  Canada.  His  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  British 
schools  as  student  and  teacher,  to¬ 
gether  w’ith  his  recent  studies  in  the 
United  States,  enable  him  to  speak  to 
American  readers  on  the  subject  of 
the  British  system  of  education  in 
geography. 

Professor  Parson  has  served  for 
several  years  as  geographer  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  for 
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several  years  on  the  Land  Planning 
Board  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  He 
still  retains  official  connection  with 
the  Mississippi  Land  Planning  Board. 
He  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
ply  geographic  understanding  to  the 
large  national  and  state  problems  of 
Conservation. 

Professor  Brown  presents  a  geog¬ 
raphy  program  in  a  teachers  college, 
based  on  his  valuable  experience  in 
the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  where  he  is  now  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Miss  Gregory  makes  an  objective 
study  of  the  offerings  of  geography 
in  the  normal  schools  and  teachers 


colleges  of  the  six  New  England 
States. 

Dr.  Berry,  as  chairman  of  the  ge<^- 
raphy  department  in  a  teachers  col¬ 
lege,  discusses  various  problems  that 
confront  geography  teachers  in  all 
teacher-training  institutions. 

Dr.  Casto,  a  traveler  in  the  Holy 
Land,  tells  how  a  knowledge  of  the 
geography  and  the  customs  of  Pales¬ 
tine  helps  the  student  to  visualize  the 
Bible  narratives  more  clearly  and 
more  accurately. 

Note. — The  articles  by  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Professor  Brown,  and  Miss  Gr^ry, 
were  presented  at  the  New  England 
Geography  Conference  held  at  Clark 
University  in  May,  1939. 


GEOGRAPHY,  A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE 
IN  A  PLACE 
J.  Rcssell  Smith 

COLUMBIA  UNIVE»SITT 


The  current  attempt  to  fuse  ge¬ 
ography,  history,  and  civics  into 
social  studies  will  do  one  of  two 
things  to  the  place  of  geography  in 
elementary  education  in  this  country: 

(a)  It  will  decrease  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  geography,  or 

(b)  It  will  increase  its  impor¬ 
tance. 

An  Early  Concept  of  Geography 
In  some  schools  the  entrance  of  the 
social  studies  concept  has  resulted  in 
less  geography,  and  that  not  so  well 
done  as  it  might  be. 

Why  did  this  happen?  Perhaps 
those  school  administrators  who  have 
all  but  shelved  geography  in  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  process  were  unconscious¬ 
ly  avenging-  some  youthful  tortures 
or  waste  of  time  that  they  endured 
under  the  name  of  geography. 

Perhaps  they  memorized  rhymes 
that  contained  lists  of  the  capitals  of 
states  and  countries  or  the  boundaries 
of  states;  or  perhaps  they  memorized 
long  lists  of  the  products,  mountains, 
and  rivers  that  belonged  to  certain 
countries.  If  such  be  true,  and  they 
think  that  geography  is  still  like  that, 
they  conclude,  not  unnaturally,  that 
geography  is  somewhat  like  Eeny, 
Meeny,  Manny,  Moe — of  small  value, 
and  out  it  goes.  Such  lists  of  things 
almost  or  wholly  unrelated  to  people 
are  neither  inspiring  nor  useful  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  modern  school  room. 
We  wonder  that  the  practice  endured 
ao  long  to  torture  and  perplex  youth. 
We  wonder  that  it  existed  at  all. 


Perhaps  we  have  here  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  following  episode,  which 
is  somewhat  typical  of  many. 

The  principal  of  a  large  city  high 
school  became  converted,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  geography  from  the  natural 
science  department  to  the  social  sci¬ 
ence  department.  This  happened  to 
transfer  the  classes  from  a  well- 
trained  specialist  in  geography  to  a 
person  who  had  had  no  training  at 
all  in  that  subject  and  did  not  want 
to  teach  it. 

Why  was  the  geography  of  the  past 
so  often  mere  strings  of  facts,  often 
useless  facts,  sometimes  indeed  almost 
senseless  facts  ?  Well,  there  is  a  logi¬ 
cal  basis  for  that  too. 

This  old  gcK)graphy  of  unexplained 
facts  is  a  natural  product  of  the 
European  concept  that  geography  is 
the  distribution  of  things.  That  con¬ 
cept  quite  naturally  leads  one  to  mak¬ 
ing  lists,  and  almost  anything  may 
be  listed,  if  the  guiding  element,  in 
the  definition  of  geography  is  distri¬ 
bution  rather  than  some  measure  of 
philosophic,  scientific,  or  economic 
importance. 

Geography  as  written  by  the  dis- 
tributionists  tends  to  be  like  a  murky 
liquid,  so  clouded  with  a  multitude 
of  small  particles  that  you  cannot  see 
through  it.  You  may  have  seen  a 
chemist  take  a  beaker  of  cloudy  li¬ 
quid,  drop  into  it  some  crystallizing 
substance,  and  behold !  crystals  formed 
and  fell  to  the  bottom.  There  re¬ 
mained  a  clear  liquid  and  a  visible 
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and  usable  residue  of  crystals. 

A  New  Concept  of  Geography 

In  1904,  something  very  important 
to  the  science  of  geography  happened. 
William  Morris  Davis,  of  Harvard, 
dropped  a  crystallizer  into  the  murk 
of  distribution  geography.  That 
crystallizer  was  the  relationship  con¬ 
cept.  Davis  said  in  essence  that  ge¬ 
ography  is  a  study  of  the  relationships 
between  the  earth  and  the  life  upon 
the  earth. 

When  geography  became  a  study  of 
the  relationship  between  the  earth 
and  man  it  started  a  quick  transfor¬ 
mation.  Almost  immediately  geogra¬ 
phy  began  an  astonishingly  rapid 
spread  through  that  part  of  Ameri¬ 
can  college  education  which  deals  with 
t'conomics  in  the  concrete  form.  A 
dozen  years  after  the  Davis  pro¬ 
nouncement,  Professor  Fetter,  of 
Princeton,  then  one  of  the  deans  of 
American  economists,  said,  “I  want 
my  students  to  have  economic  geog¬ 
raphy  before  I  try  to  teach  them  eco¬ 
nomic  theory.” 

Within  twenty  years  after  Davis 
gave  his  definition  to  the  world,  ev¬ 
ery  one  of  that  large  and  rapidly- 
growing  number  of  American  colleg¬ 
iate  schools  of  commerce,  business  or 
business  administration  (with  one 
f»os8ible  exception)  had  one  or  more 
courses  of  economic  geography  as  a 
prescribed  part  of  its  curriculum.  In 
commercial  courses,  in  college  and  in 
high  school,  alike,  economic  geogra¬ 
phy  is  regarded  as  a  basic  subject. 

Geography  is  equally  indispensable 
to  the  understanding  of  history,  of 
civics,  and  of  sociology',  and  but  little 
less  so  to  an  understanding  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  even  music.  But  enlighten¬ 
ment  has  gone  more  slowly  in  those 


parts  of  collegiate  education.  For  ex-  I 
ample,  some  years  ago  I  secured  from  | 
ten  leading  universities  the  names  of  I 
fifty  recent  doctors  of  philosophy  in 
history.  By  questionnaire  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  not  one  of  the  number  had 
had  any  geography  whatever  in  col¬ 
lege  or  graduate  school.  However, 
one  of  them  had  of  his  o\\ti  volition 
read  one  book  of  a  geographic  nature. 

1  hope  he  was  not  made  to  suffer  for 
this  daring  heresy. 

^fuch  so-called  historical  writing 
must  be,  in  a  sen.se,  like  a  play  with¬ 
out  a  stage  —  dramatic  episodes  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  air,  so  to  speak. 

In  the  theater,  before  the  play 
comes  on,  the  stage  is  set  and  the 
scene  is  often  briefly  described.  In 
the  theatre  the  play  is  made  first  and 
then  the  stage  is  made  to  fit  the  play. 
The  play  becomes  the  environment  to 
which  the  stage  is  adjusted.  But  on 
the  earth,  where  men  do  real  things, 
the  stage  is  made  first.  The  earth  is 
the  stage,  and  if  the  play  is  a  success 
it  must  fit  itself  to  the  stage  (the  en¬ 
vironment.)  Would  you  understand 
the  play  —  the  great  play  of  man’s 
affairs?  Then  understand  the  stage, 
the  environment,  especially  those 
phases  of  the  environment  that  do 
mould  and  shape  men’s  actions. 

Man  Cooperates  With  Nature 

Doiibtles.s  every  reader  of  this  ar-  ' 
tide  has  seen  statements  to  the  effect  j 
that  man  has  “conquered  Nature.”  i 
Someone  makes  this  exclamation  af-  j 
ter  contemplating  a  new  scientific  dis-  ; 
covery  or  mechanical  invention. 

Few  things  are  more  erroneous 
than  the  assertion  that  we  have  con¬ 
quered  Nature.  We  have  merely  dis¬ 
covered  some  of  her  laws  and  found 
new  w’ays  to  obey  them. 
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To  check  up  on  this  point  as  to 
whether  man  has  conquered  Nature 
or  obeyed  her,  get  a  good  world  map 
of  population  density  and  ponder  it. 
In  northern  North  America  we  find 
a  half  million  square  miles  of  thick 
and  shining  ice,  the  Greenland  Ice 
Cap.  No  man  or  beast  inhabits  this 
half  million  square  miles  of  the 
earth’s  surface. 

A  certain  temperature  causes  the 
land  to  be  covered  with  ice.  At  a 
slightly  lower  temperature  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland  and  across  north¬ 
ern  North  America,  tundra  replaces 
ice  cap  and  almost  encircles  the  globe 
in  arctic  latitudes.  In  summer,  the 
tundra  is  sticky  with  mud,  splashy 
with  pools  of  water,  buzzing  with 
billions  of  mosquitoes,  noisy  with  the 
cries  of  water  fowl.  In  some  places 
the  tundra  is  covered  wdth  its  great 
crop  of  moss;  in  other  places  green 
with  grass,  or  red,  yellow,  white,  or 
blue  with  acres  of  flowers.  The  occa¬ 
sional  passage  of  caribou  or  reindeer 
further  enriches  the  resources  of  tun¬ 
dra  in  summer.  Nevertheless,  tun¬ 
dra  is  the  home  of  a  very  scanty  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Eskimos  and  reindeer 
peoples. 

Southw’ard  from  the  tundra  the 
temperature  is  a  little  warmer.  Veg¬ 
etation  responds  to  this  difference  — 
trees,  a  zone  of  trees,  the  largest  forest 
in  the  world.  This  is  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Forest  of  North  America,  the 
Taiga  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia, 
with  its  sparse  peopling  of  fur  hunt¬ 
ers,  gold  seekers,  and  other  gleaners. 

Add  a  little  heat  by  going  south’ 
and  we  come  to  the  rye,  oats,  and 
potato  belts  of  Canada,  Scandinavia, 
Poland,  and  Russia.  This  increase 
of  temperature  permits  crops,  farms, 


villages,  towns,  cities.  Its  influence 
upon  density  of  population  is  pro¬ 
found.  There  are  millions  of  men, 
modem  nations,  complex  cultures. 

Continue  on  our  minds  the  advance 
towards  the  Equator  and  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  spring  wheat  belt,  then  the 
corn  belt,  the  cotton  belt,  and,  beyond 
the  land  of  frost,  the  tropic  lands  with 
their  endless  heat. 

It  rains.  How  much  f  The 
answer  to  this  question  decides 
whether  the  land  is  to  be  swampy  and 
covered  with  a  dripping  forest  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  the  alkali  flat  of 

desert. 

At  what  season  does  it  rain  ?  If 
rain  falls  at  all  seasons  moderately 
or  abundantly  there  is  forest.  If 
rainfall  is  confined  to  one  season 
there  is  a  grassland.  If  it  is  a  good 
grassland,  the  region  may  become  a 
great  wheat  producing  region  like 
Kansas  and  parts  of  Russi^.  If  it  is 
l>oor  grassland,  the  region  is  fit  only 
for  scanty  pasturage  and  becomes  the 
home  of  the  Nomad.  This  occurs 
where  there  is  nothing  for  man  to 
live  on  but  flocks,  nothing  for  flocks 
but  small  wild  grass,  and  of  this  not 
enough  to  support  flocks  in  one  local¬ 
ity  for  any  long  period  of  time. 
Therefore  the  flocks  must  move.  Man 
must  move  with  his  animals.  Around 
this  one  fact  of  pastoral  nomadism 
man  has  built  a  clear-cut  culture  in 
which  nomadism  and  its  accompany¬ 
ing  mobility  stand  out  with  striking 
dearness  and  dominate  almost  every 
phase  of  eex)nomic  action,  social  or¬ 
ganization,  law,  custom,  and  even  re¬ 
ligion. 

Does  rainfall  occur  in  winter,  as 
on  some  continental  margins?  Then 
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we  may  have  the  climate  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Does  it  rain  m  summer,  as  in  many 
continental  interiors?  Then  we  may 
have  Nebraska,  Saskatchewan,  or  Pei¬ 
ping.  The  average  of  figures  for 
rainfall  may  be  extremely  favorable, 
but  is  this  rainfall  dependable  a«  to 
time  of  occurrence?  For  example, 
the  figures  that  show  the  so-called 
average  rainfall  of  parts  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Brazil  are  impressive  and  in¬ 
dicate  a  region  good  for  agriculture. 
But  the  land  is  almost  uninhabited 
because  of  desolating  droughts  due  to 
irregularity  of  rainfall. 

These  brief  allusions  to  the  way 
temperature  and  rainfall  play  foot¬ 
ball  with  mankind  show  that  man  has 
not  conquered  Nature.  He  is  merely 
getting  acquainted  with  Nature  so 
that  he  may  utilize  her  in  certain  sit¬ 
uations  and  keep  out  of  her  way  in 
other  situations. 

If  space  permitted,  we  could  show 
how'  men  in  a  given  place  may  be  few 
or  many  or  none  at  all  according  to 
the  character  of  the  surface  or  soil, 
or  the  accessibility  of  the  location,  or 
because  of  other  environmental  fac¬ 
tors. 

Increasing  Importance  of  Geography 
in  Primary  Education 

When  one  conceives  that  geography 
is  relationship,  he  has  started  an  edu¬ 
cational  revolution.  The  social  stud¬ 
ies  concept  is  one  of  the  results  of  this 
j-articular  revolution.  The  idea  is 
very  important,  but  putting  it  into 
operation  raises  profound  difficulties. 
Can  geography,  history,  and  civics  be 
taught  at  one  time  as  one  subject  ? 
Whatever  may  be  the  answer  to  this 


question  we  must  ever  remember  that 
social  study  starts  with  geographic 
understandings.  Geography  ia  the 
base  and  it  must  be  well  taught.  That 
is  no  easy  matter.  Geography  alone 
is  a  difficult  subject  to  present,  and 
adding  other  subjects  to  it  does  not 
simplify  the  process.  The  social 
ftudies  concept  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  seems  to  call  for  more  and  better 
teaching  of  geography  than  we  have 
ever  had. 

I  have  just  given  brief  intimation 
of  the  complexity  of  the  geographical 
environment  in  which  man  lives.  It 
is  the  geographer’s  task  to  examine 
that  mass  of  environmental  fact,  find 
what  the  environment  has  helped  man 
to  do,  what  it  has  permitted  him  to 
do,  what  it  has  prevented  him  from 
doing;  then,  in  view  of  the  facts,  to 
make  a  concrete,  lucid,  and  usable 
statement  of  the  relationships  which 
evolve  from  the  concrete  and  estab¬ 
lished  facts  of  earth. 

How  shall  this  be  done  ? 

A  few  years  ago  I  met  Dr.  Isaiah 
Bowman,  now  President  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  then  Director  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society  of 
New  York.  I  chided  him  because  he 
was  looking  jaded.  Quickly  he  an¬ 
swered,  “I  have  just  finished  a  book.” 
(It  was  the  second  edition  of  The 
Xew  World,  that  precious  American 
|>olitieal  geography.) 

“Do  you  know.  Smith,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “a  geography  is  the  hardest  of 
all  books  to  W’rite  ?” 

I  had  never  thought  of  it,  although 
I  had  endured  many  a  headache  in  the 
attempt  to  present  geography. 

“You  notice,”  continued  Bowman, 
“the  geographer*  is  nearly  always 


*  Since  this  wa«  a  conversation,  I  cannot  claim  that  every  word  Is  as  Dr.  Bowman  uttered 
It,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  philosophy,  with  which  I  hearUly  concur. 
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dealing  with  a  group  of  people  in  a 
f4ace.  Before  ho  can  proceed,  the 
audience  must  know  about  the  place 
—  soil,  surface,  temperature,  wind 
direction,  rainfall,  minerals,  commer¬ 
cial  location  —  the  whole  long  string 
of  factors.  The  audience  needs  to 
have  the  facts  about  the  complete  ge¬ 
ographic  environment,  and  if  the  geog¬ 
rapher  begins  by  giving  all  these  en¬ 
vironmental  facts  one  after  the  other 
he  becomes  an  encyclopedia,  and  his 
audience  is  plainly  bored.  To  make 
a  usable  story  he  must  select,  omit, 
explain,  lay  emphasis.  It  is  difficult 
to  present  a  usable,  authentic  story 
that  includes  the  essential  facts  with¬ 
out  wearying  the  hearer.” 

In  my  opinion  this  explanation  by 
Dr.  Bowman  gives  perfect  support  to 
the  claim  of  Professor  Leighly  of 
California  when  he  said  that  while 
geography  is  a  science,  to  write  geog¬ 
raphy  is  an  art  He  might  have 
pointed  out  that  the  blending  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  pigments  to  make  other 
colors  is  a  science,  but  to  make  a  pic¬ 
ture  with  them  has  for  centuries  been 
an  art. 

Dr.  liowman’s  idea  shows  why  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  write  about 
geography  as  defined  by  Davis  than 
it  is  to  write  about  the  elements  of 
geography.  Wind  and  rain,  soil  and 
surface,  are  simple  in  comparison  to 
explaining  the  complex  of  earth  facts 
that  exists  in  any  place  and  showing 
its  relation  to  life  in  that  place. 

Some  recent  books  have  given  proof 
of  Dr.  Bowman’s  point.  They  pre¬ 
sent  the  elements  splendidly  but  leave 
to  the  reader  the  task  of  making  from 
these  elements  a  svnthesis  that  gives 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  human 
ntuaiion  in  any  given  part  of  the 


earth.  The  major  task  of  teaching 
geography  is  to  present  the  result  of 
synthesis  of  knowledge  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  It  is  not  really  usable  until 
it  has  been  hammered  oul  into  a 
knowledge  of  regions  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  he  a  guide  to  men's 
actions. 

A  Group  of  People  in  a  Place 

Every  group  of  people  lives  in  a 
region.  What  can  they  do  with  itf 
Before  answering  this  question  they 
must  understand  it  as  a  region.  From 
the  human  use  standpoint  they  need 
the  result  of  a  complex  of  elements  — 
properly  weighed  and  appraised  as 
Bowman  indicated. 

All  people  (and  all  peoples)  must 
live  their  lives  on  this  earth.  It 
seems  self  evident  that  we  can  live, 
make  our  living  and  conduct  our  soci¬ 
ety  more  efficiently  if  we  have  exten¬ 
sive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  opportunities  and 
limitations  that  it  presents  to  man. 
Is  argument  needed  to  convince  edu¬ 
cators  of  this  imperative  need? 

Also  it  would  seem  that  there  must 
be  agreement  that  occupation  and 
livelihood  of  individuals,  of  groups 
and  of  nations,  are  influenced  defi¬ 
nitely  and  in  manifold  ways  by  the 
geographic  environment  in  which  they 
live.  This  is  the  material  basis  of 
human  society.  Upon  this  base  we 
build.  We  build  by  trying  to  solve 
e-conomic  proble^,  social  problems, 
and  personal  problems.  Legislation 
and  social  organization  are  adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  industrial  and  geogra¬ 
phic  base. 

As  an  illustration,  consider  the 
question  of  water  supply  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  pre.sents  itself  to  California. 
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Half  of  the  state  is  tied  together  in 
one  unit  by  the  dependence  of  coun¬ 
ty  after  county  on  the  huge  central 
valley  water  control  enterprise,  with 
its  reservoirs,  diversion  dams,  canals, 
power  plants,  power  lines,  pumping 
plants  and  far-reaching  plans  for  man¬ 
aging  all  these  things. 

Much  more  far  reaching  than  this 
is  the  interstate  enterprise  that  sup¬ 
plies  water  to  T./Os  Angeles  and  south¬ 
ern  California.  Before  a  single  gal¬ 
lon  could  be  lifted  from  the  Colorado 
River  by  power  from  Boulder  Dam 
six  states  and  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  had  to  cooperate  by  means  of 
complicated  negotiations.  Years  had 
to  be  spent  in  surveys  and  investiga¬ 
tions  and  scores  of  millions  of  dollars 
had  to  be  spent  on  Cyclopean  engi¬ 
neering  works. 

Most  of  our  state  planning  connnis- 
sions  have  laid  down  details  for  some 
far-reaching  improvement  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  lives  of  the  people  to 
the  geographic  resources  of  the  state. 
In  nearly  all  cases  they  can  come  to 
pass  only  as  a  result  of  social  educa¬ 
tion,  legislation,  and  honest  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Culture  and  Geography 

And  finally,  the  higher  aspects  of 
culture  are  a  kind  of  capstone  to  the 
social,  industrial  pyramid  with  its 


geographic  base.  Therefore,  to  un¬ 
derstand  economics,  history,  civics, 
art,  literature,  and  sometimes  even 
music  we  need  a  basis  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  facts  of  geography.  I 
may  add  that  the  best  teaching  will 
l)e  that  in  which  the  step-by-step  rela¬ 
tionships  are  kept  constantly  in  the 
mind  of  the  student.  Unless  the  facts 
are  in  order,  the  truth  is  not  told. 
When  geography  is  well  taught  we 
h.ave  an  evolutionary  process  some¬ 
what  as  follows:  At  the  basis  geo¬ 
graphic  facts,  from  the  facta  ideas, 
from  the  ideas  objectives,  from  the 
objectives  conduct,  from  conduct  leg¬ 
islation.  convention,  literature,  art. 
and  new  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

An  era  of  human  migration  seems 
to  l)e  drawing  to  its  close.  Now  in¬ 
stead  of  man  migrating  to  find  food, 
we  find  food  and  other  commodities 
migrating  to  find  the  men  who  will 
pay  for  them.  Therefore,  today,  more 
than  ever  l)efore,  the  understanding  of 
a  group  of  people  in  a  place  requires 
an  understanding  of  a  large  part  of 
the  world. 

Tt  was  not  an  accident  that  geogra- 
j)hy  l)oomed  in  American  education 
in  the  first  third  of  this  century.  But 
the  attempt  to  teach  social  studies 
without  a  geographic  base  —  that  was 
an  accident. 
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Travel,  whether  in  our  own 
country  or  in  foreign  lands,  has 
definite  educational  value.  For 
the  teacher,  a  journey  to  new  lands 
provides  the  opportunity  for  enrich¬ 
ment  of  professional  background.  For 
the  geography  teacher,  travel  is  of 
especial  value  because  geography  is  a 
science  based  primarily  upon  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  both  physical  and  man¬ 
made  landscapes.  The  geography 
teacher  observes  the  land  forms,  soils, 
climates,  vegetation,  and  the  people 
that  make  up  the  land  patterns.  He 
obtains  a  new  point  of  view,  a  fresh- 
less  of  approach,  an  assurance  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  and,  best  of  all,  a  geogra¬ 
phic  understanding  of  peoples  and 
their  problems,  which,  if  imparted  to 
students,  works  significantly  towards 
international  good  will. 

If  travel  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
professional  enrichment  for  the  teach¬ 
er,  however,  there  are  a  few  impor¬ 
tant  principles  that  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  geographer,  like  the  aver¬ 
age  tourist,  can  easily  miss  his  objec¬ 
tive  if  he  fails  to  heed  certain  simple 
procedures  by  which  the  more  thought¬ 
ful  traveler  is  guided.  These  proce¬ 
dures,  which  the  writer  endeavored 
to  follow  on  the  World’s  Federated 
Education  Association  Cruise  to 
South  America  in  1030,  provide  the 
theme  for  this  study. 

Preparatory  Reading 

If  one  expects  to  profit  from  travel, 
perhaps  the  first  point  to  emphasize 
is  the  acquisition,  through  reading,  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  territory  to  be 
visited.  A  brief  period  of  library  re¬ 
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search  adds  greatly  to  the  enjoyment 
of  any  travel  trip.  Knowing  what  to 
look  for  and  anticipating  new  experi¬ 
ences  enhance  both  the  pleasure  and 
the  educational  value  of  the  journey. 
Without  such  preliminary  study, 
worthwhile  opportunities  often  pass 
unheeded.  While  traveling  along  the 
coast  of  southern  Brazil,  standing  at 
the  rail  of  the  ship  as  it  neared  the 
shores  of  Santa  Catherina  province,  a 
fellow  passenger  inquired  of  the  wri¬ 
ter  whether  the  escarpment  rising 
rather  abruptly  from  the  sea  was  a 
part  of  the  Andes  Mountain  System. 
One  glance  at  any  travel  literature 
would  have  answered  his  question  in 
the  negative,  while  a  somewhat  more 
careful  study  of  South  American  phy¬ 
siography  would  have  given  the  ques¬ 
tioner  so  accurate  a  conception  of 
South  American  land  forms  as  to 
make  his  direct  observation  of  greater 
educational  value. 

A  casual  examination  of  the  cli¬ 
matic  literature  on  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
^'enezuela,  Argentina,  and  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  would  enable  any 
traveler  to  better  understand  the  vari¬ 
ous  climatic  types  to  be  experienced 
l)etween  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires. 
To  the  uninitiated,  however,  changes 
from  hot  weather  to  cool  weather  fre¬ 
quently  came  as  a  surprise,  and  quite 
often  were  unwelcome  because  prepa¬ 
ration  had  not  been  made  for  season¬ 
able  clothing.  But  those  who  had 
done  some  reading  on  the  subject  an¬ 
ticipated  the  changes  and  were  im¬ 
pressed  in  an  unforgettable  way  that 
climate  is  related  to  latitude,  altitude, 
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mountain  barriers,  prevailing  winds, 
and  high  and  low  pressure  belts. 

Ocean  currents  provided  an  excel¬ 
lent  lesson  in  oceanography  for  those 
who,  because  of  previous  study,  were 
prepared  to  appreciate  it.  It  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  on  the  return  trip, 
after  passing  Cape  Sao  Roque,  that 
the  Rotterdam,  our  cruise  ship,  w’as 
literally  driven  along  by  the  North 
Branch  of  the  South  Equatorial  Cur¬ 
rent — driven  along  so  fast,  in  fact, 
that  the  arrival  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  w'as  more  than  a  half-day 
ahead  of  schedule. 

History  often  acquaints  one  with 
geographic  items  of  information.  Al¬ 
though  Spanish  is  the  official  lan¬ 
guage  of  nearly  all  countries  of  Latin 
America,  cruise  members  who  were 
aware  that  Brazil  was  once  the  seat 
of  the  Portuguese  Empire  were  not  at 
all  surprised  to  find  Portuguese  the 
official  language  of  the  country  of 
Brazil  which  contains  half  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  South  America. 

Numerous  other  examples  could  l>o 
cited  to  illustrate  the  advantage  of 
examining,  before  visiting  foreign 
shores,  the  literature  on  foreign  lands 
and  learning  something  about  the 
topography,  climate,  ocean  currents, 
and  history,  as  well  as  other  physical 
and  cultural  factors. 

Re-examination  of  the  literature  af¬ 
ter  the  journey  serves  to  emphasize 
and  clarify  impressions  gained  in 
any  travel  trip.  Read,  see,  and  read 
again  is  rule  number  one  for  the  trav¬ 
eler  who  hopes  to  gain  the  utmost  val¬ 
ue  from  his  field  work. 

Use  of  Maps 

The  essence  of  a  second  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  observed  in  making  travel  an 
enriching  experience  also  partakes  of 
forehanded  preparation.  Maps  ex¬ 


press  to  the  geographer  what  road 
signs  show  the  automobile  driver,  and 
in  most  cases,  maps  express  much 
more.  If  a  thorough  understanding 
of  location  and  other  features  of  the 
environment  is  desired,  maps  provide 
such  information  in  graphic  form. 
Pack  into  the  traveler’s  bag  a  supply 
of  maps  for  the  region  to  be  visited, 
and  these  will  become  a  source  of  in¬ 
valuable  instruction  in  the  field.  Trac¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  journey,  and  en¬ 
tering  on  the  map  pertinent  items  as 
they  are  observed,  constructs  an  ex¬ 
cellent  educational  device  —  educa¬ 
tional  for  the  teacher  and  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  w’ho  may  later  profit  by  it.  Ad¬ 
herence  to  this  procedure  soon  accu¬ 
mulates  a  valuable  reference  file  of  il¬ 
lustrated  material,  while  the  collectJfr 
has  gained  first-hand  knowledge  of 
features  which  might  otherwise  easily 
be  overlooked. 

Such  a  plan  proved  a  decided  boon 
to  the  author  in  conducting  classes 
on  shipboard  on  the  South  American 
cruise  the  past  summer.  Charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  teaching  two 
geography  courses  under  conditions, 
interesting  enough,  but  not  ordinarily 
conducive  to  study,  he  supplied  him¬ 
self  with  many  maps  of  the  regions 
to  be  visited.  Before  reaching  any 
port  on  the  itinerary,  the  instructor 
displayed  in  class  a  map  showing  both 
harbor  and  city  —  a  type  of  map 
which  may  be  purchased  for  a  mod¬ 
erate  sum  from  the  United  States 
Hydrographic  Office  at  Washington. 
This  office  can  supply  such  maps  .for 
nearly  every  major  port  in  Latin 
America.  These  maps  show  at  a 
glance  w’hether  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  tender  in  landing,  or  whether  pas¬ 
sengers  will  disembark  at  the  wharf; 
whether  the  city  lies  on  the  mainland. 
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like  La  Guaira;  or  on  islands,  like 
Santos;  or  on  islands,  peninsula,  and 
mainland,  like  Pernambuco;  whether 
a  river  offers  access  to  the  hinterland, 
as  at  Buenos  Aires;  or  whether  no 
river  penetrates  the  immediate  inte¬ 
rior,  as  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  whether 
mountains  lie  near  the  coast,  as  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  or  whether  plains 
features  dominate  the  topography  as 
at  Montevideo.  Interestingly,  this 
Uruguayan  city  received  its  name 
from  a  slight  elevation,  about  500 
feet  high,  easily  seen  from  the  harbor 
and  quite  obviously  represented  on 
a  map.  In  fact,  Montevideo,  a  Span¬ 
ish  word,  is  derived  from  the  two 
words,  “monte”  and  “video”  which, 
tranalated,  mean  “I  see  the  moun¬ 
tain”  —  a  statement  not  too  far¬ 
fetched  when  viewing  the  elevation, 
l>ecau8e  its  altitude  above  sea  level  is 
in  such  striking  contrast  to  the  fea¬ 
tureless  plain  stretching  far  away 
from  it  on  all  sides. 

These  items  of  information,  and 
other  items  appearing  on  the  map, 
were  pointed  out  and  discussed  in 
class  before  visiting  each  city  on  the 
itinerary.  After  returning  to  the 
ship,  a  few  minutes  of  the  next  class 
period  were  devoted  to  map  work  and 
to  a  review  of  previous  points,  so  that 
all  could  obtain  a  true  geographic 
orientation. 

Along  the  Wharf 

Getting  off  the  beaten  path  of  ordi¬ 
nary  travel  is  a  third  procedure  that 
yields  good  dividends  to  the  traveler 
eager  to  increase  his  geographic  back¬ 
ground.  An  early  morning  walk  along 
the  wharf  where  freighters  are  load¬ 
ing  and  discharging  cargo  gives  one 
a  splendid  idea,  not  only  of  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  exports  and  imports,  but  also 
of  the  countries  w’ith  which  trading 


is  done.  Strolling  along  the  water 
front  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  writer  saw 
corn,  wheat,  beef,  hides,  and  other 
agricultural  commodities  being  loaded 
into  the  holds  of  waiting  steamers. 
Coming  out  of  these  holds  were  coal, 
machinery,  and  other  materials  need¬ 
ed  in  the  great  farming  country  of 
Argentina.  In  Brazil,  a  long  list  of 
exports  showed  that  while  coffee  is 
dominant  in  that  country,  a  big  as¬ 
sortment  of  other  commodities  are 
being  moved  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Reading  statistics  about  the  commerce 
of  foreign  countries  can  never  yield 
the  impression  one  receives  by  actu¬ 
ally  seeing  the  shipping  activities  at 
the  wharf. 

Inland  Journeys 

Excursions  into  the  hinterland  are^ 
likely  to  convey  a  truer  picture  of  na¬ 
tive  life  than  contacts  with  the  coast 
line.  A  journey  of  a  few  miles  info 
the  interior  of  a  region  often  enlarges 
one’s  conception  of  a  country,  its 
problems,  and  its  people.  Such  excur¬ 
sions  are  not  always  easy  to  arrange 
and  time  is  usually  at  a  premium  on 
an  organized  cruise;  but  with  a  plan 
in  mind  and  a  determination  to  make 
the  most  of  every  opportunity,  many 
delightful  and  informative  side  trips 
may  be  included  on  most  itineraries. 
The  effort  expended  in  such  pursuits 
often  brings  definite  advantage  for 
the  adventurer.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  independent  sight-seeing  done  by 
the  author  on  the  cruise  last  summer. 
Very  little  time  was  allowed  for  in¬ 
land  trips,  but  by  previously  outlin¬ 
ing  clearly  what  he  wished  to  see,  he 
covered  many  extra  miles.  Leaving 
the  boat  at  Santos,  a  train  took  him 
to  Sao  Paulo;  from  there  another  side 
trip  by  rail  brought  him  to  Campinas 
on  the  edge  of  the  coffee  country.  Re- 
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turning  to  Sao  Paulo  for  the  night, 
he  rode  overland  the  next  day  to  Rio 
while  the  Rotterdam  sailed  from  San¬ 
tos  for  Brazil’s  largest  city.  For 
twelve  daylight  hours  of  train  travel, 
the  geography  of  the  Parahyba  Val¬ 
ley  unfolded  before  his  eyes,  reveal¬ 
ing  many  features  heretofore  un¬ 
known  or  not  clearly  understood. 

Another  side  trip,  a  drive  to  Juiz 
de  Fora,  150  miles  north  of  Rio,  pro¬ 
vided  opportunity  to  see  what  is  re- 
j)orted  to  be  the  first  teacher-training 
institution  in  Brazil  as  well  as  much 
interesting  country  en  route.  Con¬ 
trary  to  popular  opinion,  no  real  cof¬ 
fee  country  lies  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  and 
n.'any  of  the  cruise  members  failed  to 
see  any  coffee  under  cultivation  save 
the  few  coffee  trees  growing  in  the 
Sao  Paulo  Esplanada  Hotel. 

Photography 

A  fifth  point  in  outlining  ways  and 
means  of  obtaining  real  educational 
experience  from  travel  is  the  practice 
oi  pictiire  taking  en  route.  Photogra¬ 
phy  is  a  fascinating  hobby  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  traveler  with  a  permanent 
record  and  pleasant  reminders  of  his 
observation.  Pictures  of  geographic 
quality  made  into  lantern  slides  offer 
n  moat  effective  teaching  technique 
and  give  students  a  more  realistic 
basis  for  international  understanding. 
Lectures  supplemented  with  well-cho¬ 
sen  views  are  usually  popular  with 
students  and  achieve  desired  objec¬ 
tives  by  stimulating  interest  and  fos¬ 
tering  curiosity. 

The  Native  Language 

A  knowledge  of  the  language  of  a 
country  to  be  visited  and  some  ability 
to  speak  the  language  provide  one  of 
the  best  preparations  for  realizing  the 


fullest  understanding  of  that  country. 
One  of  the  great  causes  for  misunder¬ 
standing  between  Latin  Americans 
and  people  of  the  United  States  is  the 
language  barrier.  The  author  regret¬ 
ted  many  times  that  he  could  only  re¬ 
ply  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  speech 
with  but  few  of  their  words  and 
phrases  aided  by  gestures.  Educated 
people  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  and  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  speak  English  fluently. 
When  English-speaking  drivers  were 
not  available,  many  questions  re¬ 
mained  unanswered,  which,  if  an¬ 
swered,  would  have  revealed  more 
completely  the  landscape  and  man’s 
relation  to  it.  To  gain  increased  edu¬ 
cational  value  from  any  foreign  travel, 
learn  to  speak  the  language  you  will 
encounter.  Equipped  with  this  means 
of  communication  your  visit  will  be 
enriched  immeasurably. 

Summary 

The  author  has  listed  six  impor¬ 
tant  “musts”  for  obtaining  the  ulti¬ 
mate  educational  value  from  travel. 
To  summarize:  first,  the  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  pertinent  literature  be¬ 
fore  and  after  visiting  a  country;  sec¬ 
ond,  frequent  and  wide  use  of  well- 
selected  maps;  third,  an  examination 
of  the  imports  and  exports  to  be 
found  along  the  w’harves  of  any  big 
I>ort  city;  fourth,  the  penetration  of 
a  country  well  beyond  its  periphery; 
fifth,  the  making  of  pictures  possess¬ 
ing  real  geographic  quality;  and  fi¬ 
nally,  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  countries  to  be  visited 
l>efore  entering  the  country.  Acting 
upon  these  rules  will  yield  not  only 
much  more  enjoyment  for  the  trav¬ 
eler,  but  will  lay  a  sound  basis  for 
international  understanding. 
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Lands  of  the  Near  East 


The  war  in  western  and  central 
Europe  has  caused  many  persons 
to  wonder  if  the  conflagration 
would  spread  to  other  nations  and  if 
80  whieh  states  would  be  involved. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  duration  of  the  war  except  to 
say  that  in  all  probability  it  will  be  a 
long  one.  It  is  possible,  how’ever,  to 
survey  some  of  the  areas  of  political 
unrest  which  might  prove  to  be  scenes 
of  future  battles. 

The  lands  of  the  Near  East,  be¬ 
cause  they  serve  as  a  bridge  Iwtw’een 
three  continents,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  have  experienced  throughout 
history  great  movements  of  peoples, 
and  have  earned  a  reputation  for  po¬ 
litical  unrest.  These  lands  comprise 
the  Ealkan  peninsula  in  Europe  and 
the  southwestern  portion  of  Asia.  Po¬ 
litically  they  are  divided  between  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  Kumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Italy  (in  Albania)  in 
Europe;  while  in  Asia,  Turkey,  Iraq 
and  Saudi  Arabia  are  independent 
states,  and  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
Trans-Jordan  are  mandated  areas. 
These  eleven  political  units  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  Near  East  comprise  a  com¬ 
bined  area  of  more  than  1,000,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
75,000,000  inhabitants. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
are  all  individual  states  with  individ¬ 
ual  languages,  currency,  and  customs. 
While  each  represents  ethnographical 
complexity,  there  is  a  well-developed 
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sense  of  national  unity  active  in  each. 

The  liquidation  of  the  first  and 
.s««ond  Balkan  Wars,  and  the  World 
War  brought  about  settlement  of  va¬ 
rious  claims  on  the  part  of  Near  East¬ 
ern  nations.  These  settlements  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  removal  of  numerous  po¬ 
litical  problems  which  had  harassed 
the  peoples  for  many  years.  How¬ 
ever,  not  all  of  the  problems  were 
solved,  and  recent  events  have  made 
some  of  those  which  remain,  more 
acute. 

Problems  in  Europe 

There  are  present  today,  in  Near 
Eastern  lands,  three  types  of  politi¬ 
cal  problems,  two  of  which  are  almost 
entirely  geographic.  These  involve: 
(1)  access  to  the  sea,  (2)  economic 
distress,  and  (3)  ethnographic  un¬ 
rest.  Those  problems  concerning  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  sea  and  economic  troubles 
have  such  a  strong  geographical  base 
as  to  warrant  detailed  consideration 
here. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Greece 
occupies  the  southernmost  portion  of 
the  Balkan  lands.  The  state  is  com¬ 
posed  of  numerous  peninsulas  and 
islands,  a  complex  maze  of  mountains 
and  inter-mountain  valleys.  An  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  state  through  western 
I'hrace  results  in  possession  of  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 
Here  is  the  basis  for  one  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  To  the  north  of  Greece  are  Yu¬ 
goslavia  and  Bulgaria,  each  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  portion  of  Thrace  and 
the  port  of  Salonika. 
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Bulgaria’s  claims  to  the  area  are 
based  upon  a  feeling  that  the  national 
independence  is  endangered  by  the 
fact  that  the  only  access  to  the  world’s 
tiade-lanes  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
through  the  Turkish-owned-and-forti- 
fied  “Zone  of  the  Straits”  (the  Bos¬ 
porus,  The  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the 
Dardanelles).  The  Bulgarians  point 
out  that  Turkey  could  close  the  straits 
to  Bulgarian  shipping.  The  Bulgars 
also  remember  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  Balkan  War,  when  Greater  Bul¬ 
garia  had  a  brief  existence,  the  coun¬ 
try  included  western  Thrace. 

Yugoslavia  is  in  a  similar  position 
now  that  Italy  has  taken  Albania. 
The  Adriatic  has  truly  become  an 
Italian  sea  in  which  Yugoslavian 
shipping  could  easily  be  stopped  by 
the  Italians.  In  addition,  the  Dalma¬ 
tian  mountains  flank  the  coast  through¬ 
out  the  length  of  Yugoslavia  and  offer 
only  one  easy  access  to  the  sea,  the 
Pear  Tree  Pass  in  the  far  north. 

The  state  is  divided  by  a  mountain 
range  which  makes  transportation  of 
products  from  the  eastern  portion  to 
the  sea  very  difficult.  The  possession 
of  western  Thrace  with  the  port  of 
Salonika  would  solve  these  problems 
for  either  Bulgaria  or  Yugoslavia. 
If  war  should  spread  to  the  Balkans 
there  would  be  a  rush  upon  Salonika 
by  either  the  Bulgarians  or  the  Yugo¬ 
slavians  as  there  was  in  the  early  days 
of  the  second  Balkan  war.  Greece 
has  realized  this  and  has  established 
a  heavily  fortified  area  on  her  north¬ 
ern  frontier,  controlling  the  passes 
through  which  such  an  attack  on  Sa¬ 
lonika  would  come. 

The  desire  for  access  to  the  sea  has 
long  been  a  major  factor  in  the  policy 
of  Russia.  That  desire  is  keenly  ac¬ 
tive  today  and  brings  about  a  com¬ 


plex  problem  in  the  Near  East  The 
Republic  of  Turkey  controls  the  en¬ 
trance  and  exit  of  the  Black  Sea  up¬ 
on  which  Russia  borders.  Turkey  in 
Asia  and  Russia  have  a  common  bor¬ 
der  of  considerable  length  which  is  a 
prime  mover  in  Turkey’s  desire  to  re¬ 
main  on  friendly  terms  with  Russia, 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  desires 
friendship  with  Turkey  to  insure  free 
use  of  the  “Zone  of  the  Straits.” 

Both  countries  have  a  geographic 
location  which  makes  real  friendship 
almost  a  necessity.  Turkey  with  its 
strategic  position  and  wealth  of  man 
power  has  lined  up  with  the  demo¬ 
cratic  western  powers.  Turkey’s  in¬ 
dependence  and  integrity  have  been 
afsured  by  Great  Britain  and  France. 
But,  Turkey’s  great  neighbor  has  re¬ 
cently  joined  Germany,  a  fact  which 
may  mean  that  Turkey  will  eventually 
have  to  change  sides. 

Problems  in  Asia 

In  Asia,  two  areas  of  trouble  rep¬ 
resent  danger  spots  for  the  futut*e. 
Immediately  south  of  Turkey  is  Syria, 
a  large  area  mandated  to  France. 
Aleppo,  in  northern  Syria,  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  very  fertile  and  productive 
area,  and  is  thus  one  of  Syria’s  most 
important  commercial  centers.  Prod¬ 
ucts  from  this  area  pass  through  the 
Aleppo  gap  and  are  exported  from 
Alexandretta  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  Sanjak  (district)  of  Alex¬ 
andretta  has  been  virtually  given  to 
Turkey  by  France  in  exchange  for 
military  support,  if  and  when  needed. 
Italy  has  objected  to  the  “gift”  on 
the  grounds  that  France  does  not  have 
the  right  to  give  away  any  portion  of 
a  mandated  area.  That,  of  course,  is 
a  matter  of  international  law  and  rela¬ 
tions,  but  the  geographical  fact  is  that 
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vrithout  the  port  of  Alexandretta, 
Aleppo  is  cut  off  from  the  sea  and  it 
U  certain  that  the  Syrian  Arabs  will 
make  some  effort  to  regain  this  stra¬ 
tegic  district. 

Unrest  has  been  rampant  in  Pales¬ 
tine  for  some  time,  and  most  of  it  is 
based  upon  ethnographical  consider¬ 
ations  and  mis-govemment  on  the  part 
of  the  British  to  whom  the  area  is 
mandated.  However,  an  important 
geographical  consideration  enters  in¬ 
to  the  problem  in  Palestine.  Because 
of  their  location,  England  regards 
loth  Palestine  and  the  Trans-Jordan 
as  defense  buffers  for  the  Suez  canal. 
It  is  impossible  to  over-emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  canal  to  Great 
Britain.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in 
the  World  War  Ottoman  troops  came 
almost  to  the  banks  of  the  canal.  In 
the  recent  proposal  for  the  division 
of  Palestine,  Britain  proposed  to  hold 
a  mandated  area  which  was  to  include 
Jerusalem.  This  was  taken  by  most 
neutral  observers  as  an  indication  of 
the  strategic  value  of  the  area.  Civic 
and  ethnographic  unrest  in  the  area 
prior  to  the  World  War  resulted  in 
the  Arab  Revolt,  and  conditions  to¬ 
day  are  not  unlike  conditions  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  except  this  time  the 
chances  are  that  England  will  have  to 
fight  a  revolt  rather  than  inspire  it. 

The  relatively  simple  matter  of  geo- 
giaphical  location,  the  relationship 
between  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  pro¬ 
ducing  several  danger  spots  in  the 
Ai^ear  East,  any  one  or  all  of  which 
>nay  become  centers  of  war  operations. 

Economic  Problems 

Of  quite  a  different  nature  is  the 
economic  problem  of  Near  Eastern 
countries,  although  it  is  based  largely 


on  such  geographic  factors  as  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  mineral  wealth  and  cli¬ 
mate.  The  nations  of  the  Near  East 
are  agricultural  in  economy.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  choice  but  rather  of 
geographical  necessity,  and  it  has  led 
to  economic  distress  throughout  the 
region.  Nature  distributed  the  indus¬ 
trial  resources  of  the  earth  in  a  very 
uneven  fashion  and  was  especially 
niggardly  in  bestowing  such  gifts  in 
the  Near  East.  None  of  the  countries, 
there  possess  the  basic  raw  materials 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  support  a  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  development  on  a  large 
scale. 

Agriculture  is  the  major  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  most  of  whom  are 
peasants.  They  work  small  plots 
generally  in  a  rather  primitive  fash¬ 
ion.  Antiquated  methods  of  farming, 
when  combined  with  climatic  disad¬ 
vantages,  result  in  very  small  yields 
per  unit  of  land.  The  Mediterranean 
climate  which  prevails  in  most  of 
these  areas  is  one  of  short,  cool,  wet 
winters  and  long,  hot,  dry  summers. 
Thus  plants  receive  moisture  during 
the  cold,  unproductive  period  and  al¬ 
most  none  during  the  warm  season. 

Despite  climatic  disadvantages,  ag¬ 
riculture  is  the  principal  source  of 
national  wealth  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  are  the  chief  items  of  export. 
These  states  based  upon  an  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  find  it  necessary  to 
import  manufactured  goods,  but  the 
export  of  agricultural  products  has 
become  increasingly  difficult.  This 
has  led  to  uneconomic  attempts  to  es¬ 
tablish  industries  in  an  effort  to  at¬ 
tain  national  self-sufficiency.  It  has 
led  to  economic  distress  for  the  over¬ 
taxed  individuals  and  for  the  state 
governments,  as  well.  Treaty  and  al- 
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liancc  overtures  of  any  sort  to  Near 
Eastern  countries,  by  great  powers, 
must  of  necessity  include  some  eco¬ 
nomic  considerations,  and  nations  of¬ 
fering  to  buy  surplus  agricultural 
products  meet  with  the  most  favorable 
consideration. 

Problem  of  Minorities 

A  third  type  of  political  problem 
is  geographical  in  that  it  involves  the 
location  of  the  abodes  of  man.  This 
type  of  problem  concerns  unrest  on 
the  part  of  various  ethnographic  mi¬ 
norities.  The  exchange  of  populations 
between  Bulgaria,  Greece,  aand  Tur¬ 
key,  and  the  break-down  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  did  much  to  solve 
many  pressing  ethnographical  minor¬ 
ity  problems.  However,  today  the 
('onflict  betwtH'n  Zionists  and  Arabs 
in  Palestine  is  a  serious  problem 
which  may  at  any  time  flare  up  into 
open  war.  Similarly,  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  Arabs  with 
the  methods  employed  by  the  French 
government  in  withdrawing  the  man¬ 
date  promises  to  lead  to  trouble.  The 
process  of  withdrawing  the  mandate 
has  been  suspended  for  the  duration 
cf  the  present  war,  however. 

In  Europe,  Bulgaria  still  lays 
claim  to  the  Dobrudja,  that  fertile 
area  between  the  great  bend  of  the 
Danube  river  and  the  Black  Sea  in 
Humania.  The  Bulgar  claim  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  many  Bulgars  live 
in  the  area  and  desire  to  be  governed 
by  their  owm  people.  Now  that  the 
Croats  in  Yugoslavia  have  been  paci¬ 
fied,  temporarily  at  least,  one  problem 
seems  solved;  but  another  has  reap- 


j)eared.  The  ^facedonian  movement, 
once  felt  to  be  settled  through  the 
exchange  of  populations  between  Tur 
key  and  Greece,  has  again  come  to 
the  fore.  In  Rumania,  concern  ii 
felt  for  Bassarabia,  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  state,  which  was  ac¬ 
quired  from  Russia  at  the  end  of  the 
World  War  and  which  contains  nu¬ 
merous  Russians.  Also,  Rumania 
now  possesses  portions  of  the  plains 
continguous  with  Hungary.  The 
Hungarian  demand  is  for  all  lands  of 
a  decided  plains  nature  and  this  con¬ 
stitutes  a  threat  to  Rumania’s  west¬ 
ern  border,  esp)ecially  since  the  claim 
if  based  also  upon  the  Hungarian 
character  of  the  peoples  now  living  in 
that  portion  of  Rumania. 

Summary 

These  then  are  the  problems  which 
represent  vulnerable  spots  in  the 
world’s  peace  structure.  The  urge  to 
reach  the  sea,  and  the  unrest  of  vari¬ 
ous  minority  groups,  are  obviously  the 
two  most  important  types  of  prob¬ 
lems,  although  the  economic  situation 
is  not  to  be  neglected  by  any  means. 
None  of  these  problems  need  lead  to 
war.  All  can  be  solved  by  coiipera- 
tion  and  negotiation,  because,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  based  upon  geo¬ 
graphical  factors  which  do  not  change 
e\en  though  countries  disappear  or 
re-appear.  The  factors  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  environment  of  any  given 
location  remain  the  same  no  matter 
what  the  area  is  called  or  who  owns 
it.  The  problem  in  the  final  analysis 
is  to  adjust  the  political  structure  to 
the  geographical  setting. 
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Introduction 

ERIDA,  the  capital  of  Yuca¬ 
tan,  is  a  modern  city  of 
100,000  inhabitants.  Merida 
was  founded  as  a  Spanish  city  in 
1542  on  the  old  Mayan  site  of  the 
capital  town  of  T’ho.  In  ^Merida,  old 
buildings  and  old  customs  exist  to¬ 
day  alongside  new  and  modern  build¬ 
ings,  modem  customs,  and  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  present-day  Machine 
Age. 

The  Mayan  Ruins  of  structures 
built  between  200  A.  D.  and  500 
A.  D.  are  still  found  in  many  places 
throughout  Yucatan.  Not  much  is 
known  of  the  home  life  of  the  people 
who  built  these  stupendous  temples. 
We  know  that  these  people  raised 
com,  beans,  and  squash,  much  as  the 
Mayan  Indians  do  today;  they  made 
pottery,  had  houses  similar  to  the 
huts  of  today,  and  lived  in  villages 
as  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  present. 
Some  of  the  old  Afayan  roads,  built 
1,500  years  ago,  still  serve  for  local 
transport  and  for  automobiles. 

This  article  presents  some  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  primitive  industries  that 
flourish  today  in  Yucatan  and  still 
contribute  to  the  daily  needs  of  the 
native  Mayan  Indians  of  the  penin¬ 
sula. 

The  Land  of  Deer  and  Wild  Turkey 

In  1580,  an  early  writer  referred 
to  Yucatan  as  “The  Land  of  the  Deer 
and  Wild  Turkey,”  and  today,  more 
than  350  years  later,  one  can  always 
find  in  the  markets  wild  deer  meat 
that  has  been  roasted  under  the 


ground,  and  usually  wild  turkey  meat 
prepared  in  the  same  way.  The  meat 
must  be  cooked  before  it  is  put  on 
sale,  because  the  temperature  of  the 
region  ranges  between  52°  and  100° 
Fahrenheit  throughout  the  year,  and 
ice  cannot  be  obtained  for  conserving 
meat  except  in  the  best  equipped  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  larger  cities.  Although 
many  modem  inventions  have  been 
introduced,  Yucatan  still  remains, 
“The  Land  of  the  Deer  and  Wild 
Turkey.” 

Clothing  and  Laundry 

The  Mayan  Indians  are  industri¬ 
ous  and  personally  clean ;  they  bathe 
daily.  White  cloth  is  commonly  used 
for  clothing.  Washing  appears  to  be 
underway  w’henever  one  happens  to 
call  at  any  home.  The  washing  is 
done  in  a  “tub”  shaped  much  like  a 
small  flat-bottomed  boat.  It  is  hol¬ 
lowed  out  from  a  cedar  log,  and  is 
u.sually  about  four  feet  long,  two  feet 
w'ide,  and  six  inches  deep,  with  a 
shelf  on  each  end  on  which  the  washed 
clothes  are  placed  before  hanging 
them  on  the  line. 

The  clothes  line  is  a  loosely  twisted 
sisal  hemp  rope.  The  women  take 
pride  in  their  clean,  white  clothes. 
Ironing  is  done  by  one-pound  or  two- 
pound  sad  irons  which  are  heated 
over  a  charcoal  fire. 

Corn,  the  Chief  Crop 

The  Mayan  Indians  of  Yucatan 
live  in  groups  or  villages.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  work  a  man  may  have,  he 
usually  has  a  “milpa”  or  com  field. 
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One  piece  of  land  serves  two  years, 
sometimes  three  years,  for  corn ;  then 
it  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  about 
ten  years. 

The  land  belongs  to  the  village. 
When  a  man  wants  a  new  field,  he 
asks  the  village  council  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  stake  off  a  certain  piece  of 
ground  that  is  lying  fallow.  When 
permission  is  granted,  the  man  cuts 
the  trees  and  brush  and  allows  them 
to  dry. 

During  April  and  early  May,  just 
before  the  rains  begin,  the  brush  is 
burned.  The  burning  raises  the  tem¬ 
perature  slightly  for  the  entire  region 
and  the  air  is  filled  with  smoke,  giv¬ 
ing  the  sun,  in  early  morning  and 
late  afternoon,  a  peculiar  color. 

When  the  rains  begin,  corn,  beans, 
and  squash  are  planted  in  the  burnt- 
over  fields.  Men  go  from  the  village 
to  their  milpas  for  their  day’s  work, 
instead  of  dwelling  on  the  land  which 
they  clear,  plant,  cultivate,  and  har¬ 
vest.  The  com  planting  equipment 
consists  of:  (1)  a  seed  bag  made  of 
a  hollowed  gourd;  (2)  a  pole  with  an 
iron  tip  for  making  a  hole  in  the 
ground  for  the  seed;  (3)  a  water 
bottle  made  of  a  gourd  with  a  small 
opening  and  a  corn-cob  stopper;  (4) 
a  lunch  bag  made  of  sisal  fiber;  (5) 
the  ever-present  machete,  or  long 
knife,  used  for  cutting  grass,  or  weeds, 
or  brush. 

Four  different  kinds  of  corn  are 
planted,  each  with  a  different  matur¬ 
ing  period,  ranging  from  two  and  one- 
half  to  five  months.  White  corn  is 
preferred  because  most  of  the  crop 
is  used  for  human  food.  Corn  con¬ 
stitutes  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
diet  of  the  villagers.  In  some  hills 
of  com,  black  beans  are  planted  with 


the  com,  and  in  some  hills,  squaih 
seeds  are  planted. 

When  ripe,  the  corn  is  carried  to 
the  home  in  the  village  in  a  large 
basket,  fastened  to  the  back  with  a 
band  over  the  forehead  and  another 
over  the  chest.  A  good  yield  is  about 
twenty  bushels  an  acre.  TTnhusked 
ears  are  often  stored  in  the  yard  in 
little  cribs  of  woven  branches,  built 
a  foot  or  more  above  the  ground.  The 
busked  ears  are  placed  in  a  bin  in 
one  end  of  the  house.  In  the  amal] 
villages,  shelled  corn  is  the  most  com- 
mon  medium  of  exchange. 

Before  the  corn  is  ripe,  but  after 
the  milk  is  set  in  the  grain,  ears  are 
often  gathered  and  roasted  below  the 
ground  in  the  husks.  This  is  eaten 
cold  and  is  considered  excellent  food. 

.\  special  tortilla,  or  corn  bread,  ii 
also  made  of  corn  at  this  stage. 

Division  of  Labor 

As  elsewhere  in  the  world,  there 
is  a  division  of  labor  between  men 
and  women.  Women  rarely  help  in 
any  field  work.  Men  rarely  enter  the  ! 
thatched  shed  used  as  a  kitchen,  ex¬ 
cept  for  food.  The  Indian  men  are 
good  to  their  wives.  If  both  have  i 
burden  to  carry,  the  man’s  burden  ii  j 
always  in  proportion  to  his  size  and 
strength.  The  weight  of  the  baby  — 
usually  there  is  one  —  is  detluoted  | 
from  the  woman’s  burden. 

In  some  of  the  primitive  indus¬ 
tries,  there  is  a  division  of  labor  that 
differs  in  the  different  villages.  F« 
instance,  in  most  of  the  villages  where  j 
pottery  is  produced,  men  make  the 
pottery ;  however,  in  some  villages, 
only  the  women  make  the  pottery.  In 
some  villages,  the  women  make  ham¬ 
mocks;  in  other  villages,  only  men 
make  the  hammocks.  In  making 
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hat8,  however,  men  and  women  work 
together. 

Pottery 

No  fine  pottery  is  made  in  Yuca¬ 
tan.  The  principal  use  of  pottery  is 
for  vessels  that  can  hold  drinking 
water  and  keep  it  cool.  Since  few 
wells  are  found  in  a  village,  and  the 
water  is  brought  to  the  house  only 
onoB  or  twice  a  day,  vessels  that  can 
hold  water  and  keep  it  cool  are  a 
household  necessity.  The  low-grade 
material  available  for  making  pottery 
serves  this  purpose  admirably,  be¬ 
cause  some  water  filters  through  the 
sides  of  the  jars,  and  thus  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  jar  of  water  is  low¬ 
ered  by  evaporation. 

Most  water  jars  are  shaped  with  a 
very  small  base.  Wooden  frames  are 
made  to  support  these  large  jars 
above  the  floor  in  order  to  increase 
the  evaporation  surface. 

Men  go  out  to  the  “monte,”  or  un¬ 
used  grown-over  land,  and  find  the 
different  kinds  of  rocks  and  clays  for 
making  the  pottery.  These  ingredi¬ 
ents  differ  in  the  different  villages 
where  pottery  is  made,  each  village 
claiming  that  its  mixture  is  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  used  elsewhere. 

The  desired  mixture  of  rocks  and 
clay  is  placed  on  a  large,  flat  stone 
and  ground  to  powder  by  rocking  a 
large  round  stone  back  and  forth  over 
the  material.  A  w’eek’s  supply  is 
ground  to  powder,  mixed  with  water, 
thoroughly  kneaded,  and  placed  in 
tlie  work  shed. 

The  potter  sits  on  a  low  stool.  In 
front  of  him  is  a  board  of  hardwood, 
often  mahogany.  On  this  board,  he 
places  an  upright  w’ooden  cylinder  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
six  inches  high.  This  wooden  cylinder 
is  the  most  primitive  potter’s  wheel 


known.  On  the  top  of  this  cylinder 
the  potter  molds  his  jars,  turning  the 
cylinder  with  his  feet  as  he  shapes 
the  jars  with  skillful  hands,  using  no 
measure  except  the  eye  and  hand. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  potter 
should  have  enough  new  jars  molded 
to  fire  his  kiln.  Each  family  that  is 
engaged  in  pottery-making  has  its 
own  kiln.  The  kiln  is  a  small  stone- 
and-clay  structure  about  four  feet 
high.  Three  sides  are  built  solid,  and 
the  fourth  side  is  left  partially  open 
for  the  door.  Wood  and  sticks  are 
brought  in  from  the  monte.  Wood 
is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  kiln. 
Then  the  large  and  small  pieces  of 
pottery  are  carefully  placed  in  the 
kiln  with  the  wood  and  sticks  packed 
around  them  until  the  kiln  is  filled. 

The  door  is  covered  with  green 
leaves  and  a  piece  of  sheet  iron.  The 
wood  is  set  gn  fire.  When  the  fire 
has  burned  out,  and  the  pottery  cools 
somewhat,  the  kiln  is  opened.  The 
])ieoes  of  pottery,  still  hot,  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  kiln  by  the  use  of  a 
long  forked  pole. 

The  pieces  of  pottery  that  are  sent 
away  to  market  are  fitted  into  frames 
made  of  small  poles  tied  together  with 
vines,  ^fen  carry  these  frames  on 
their  backs  to  other  villages  or  to  a 
railway  station. 

Chocolate  Pots 

Chocolate  is  the  most  common  hot 
drink  for  breakfast  and  supper  in 
Yucatan.  Chocolate  beans  are  roast¬ 
ed,  and  with  nuts,  bread  crumbs,  and 
stick  cinnamon,  are  ground  very  fine. 
The  mixture  is  patted  out  round  like 
pancakes.  To  make  the  drink,  a 
piece  of  this  chocolate  cake  is  put  in¬ 
to  a  wooden  pot,  and  sugar  and  boil¬ 
ing  water  added.  A  stick  with  a 
carved  base  is  whirled  in  the  pot  un- 
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til  the  chocolate  is  in  suspension  in 
the  foaming  water. 

In  every  home,  rich  or  poor,  the 
wooden  chocolate  pot  is  an  indispens¬ 
able  article.  These  pots  are  made  of 
a  very  hard  native  wood.  The  piece 
of  wood  used  for  a  chocolate  pot  is 
four  to  seven  inches  in  diameter  and 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long.  From 
these  pieces  of  wood,  the  chocolate 
pots  are  carved  by  the  use  of  a  crude, 
hand-made  lathe  and  a  few  sharp 
chisels. 

Huts 

In  building  their  huts,  the  Mayan 
Indians  of  Yucatan  use  the  materials 
of  the  vicinity.  The  huts  are  usually 
oval  in  shape.  The  upright  posts  are 
tree  trunks,  three  to  five  inches  in 
diameter,  set  into  the  ground.  To 
these  are  tied  the  other  poles  that 
form  the  framework.  A  certain  vine 
that  is  pliable  when  freshly  cut,  but 
hardens  as  its  dries,  is  used,  and  poles 
thus  tied  together  will  support  a  sur¬ 
prising  weight. 

The  roof  slopes  in  all  directions  to 
the  sides  of  the  house.  The  thatch 
is  usually  made  of  palm  leaves,  but 
in  some  regions,  a  coarse  grass  is  used 
for  thatch. 

Two  doors,  opposite  each  other,  are 
made  in  the  flat  sides  of  the  oval. 
There  are  usually  no  windows,  as  the 
doors  are  open  during  the  day.  Some¬ 
times  the  doors  are  made  of  small 
branches  and  poles,  but  usually  the 
doors  are  made  of  boards.  The  boards 
and  nails  of  the  doors  are  the  only 
materials  of  the  house  that  are  pur¬ 
chased. 

Hats 

Fine  Panama  hats,  and  also  cheap 
hats,  are  made  for  local  use.  The 
men  of  Yucatan  wear  hats  similar  in 


shape  to  the  hats  worn  in  the  United 
States.  For  making  the  Panama 
hats,  a  special  palm  is  used.  The 
leaves  are  cut  while  they  are  still 
yellow  and  before  they  open  out.  The 
leaves  are  dried  and  bleached  and  slit 
into  threads  with  a  pin.  The  more 
divisions  made  in  a  leaf,  the  finer 
the  hat  will  be,  and  the  longer  the 
time  required  to  make  the  hat. 

The  worker  sits  on  a  low  stool  with 
a  carefully  arranged  bundle  of  fibers, 
a  hat  form,  and  a  smooth  shell  at 
hand.  As  the  fiber  is  braided,  it  is 
fre<iuently  placed  on  the  form  and 
rubbed  with  the  shell.  When  the  hat 
is  finished,  it  is  placed  in  a  barrel 
over  burning  sulphur  to  further 
bleach  it. 

The  best-selling  Panama  hats  oc¬ 
cupy  the  time  of  the  worker  for  a 
week  or  two.  The  finest  of  Pananui 
hats  may  require  as  much  as  six 
months  for  making.  Cheaper  hats, 
made  from  a  coarse  palm,  are  also 
band-made  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two 
a  day. 

Jewelry 

Fine  jewelry  is  made  in  ^me  of 
the  villages.  In  the  jeweler’s  shop, 
one  finds  his  equipment  consisting  of 
a  small  table,  a  leather  bellows,  a 
piece  of  board  charred  on  top,  a  pair 
of  brass  scales,  a  blow  pipe,  a  pair  of 
tweezers,  a  hammer,  and  a  large 
wheel  with  wide  spokes. 

One  asks  to  see  the  jewelry  and 
learns  that  it  is  all  made  to  order. 
In  no  place  in  the  world  can  one  find 
more  beautiful  filigree  than  is  made 
in  these  Mayan  villages. 

In  the  villages  of  Yucatan,  most 
work  is  carried  on  by  slow,  hard, 
primitive  methods,  but  with  many  a 
joke  and  much  laughter. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Inland  Empire 


The  term  “Inland  Empire”  is 
applied  by  its  residents  to  an 
area  tributary  in  a  business  way 
to  the  city  of  Spokane,  more  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  area  lying  between  the 
Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains, 
south  to  the  middle  of  Oregon  and 
southern  Idaho,  and  north  about  one 
hundred  miles  into  British  Columbia. 

As  thus  defined,  the  Inland  Empire 
includes  eastern  Washington,  northern 
and  central  Idaho,  Montana  west  of 
the  Continental  Divide,  northeastern 
Oregon,  and  a  strip  of  the  Fraser 
River  plateau  and  upper  Columbia 
River  drainage  basin  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

The  Inland  Empire  has  a  north- 
south  extent  of  about  400  miles  and 
an  east-west  extent  of  300  miles.  The 
area  covers  approximately  100,000 
square  miles  and  contains  about 
800,000  inhabitants. 

In  relief,  the  area  varies  from  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  sea  level  on 
the  Columbia  River  between  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon,  to  altitudes  in  excess 
of  12,000  feet  elevation  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Canada. 
Regarding  physical  features,  the  larg¬ 
est  section  is  included  in  the  so-called 
Columbia  Plateau  and  most  of  the 
remainder  lies  within  the  confines  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  province. 

The  surface  of  the  Columbia  Plat¬ 
eau  is  not  at  all  uniform.  While 
stretches  of  many  miles  can  be  found 
on  which  the  surface  appears  nearly 
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level  or  gently  sloping,  yet  hilly  relief 
giving  differences  in  elevation  aggre¬ 
gating  hundreds  of  feet  is  fully  as 
characteristic.  The  best  wheat  rais¬ 
ing  section,  known  as  the  Palouse  Re¬ 
gion,  centering  in  Whitman  County 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  Washington, 
has  little  level  land  and  consists  of 
rolling  hills  generally  covered  with  a 
deep  soil  formed  from  dust,  called 
Icess,  and  volcanic  ash  deposited  by 
the  wind  and  mixed  with  humus  from 
the  abundant  tall  native  grass  and 
herbage.  Somewhat  similar  hills  also 
oc’cur  in  the  best  wheat  raising  coun¬ 
try  of  northern  and  northeastern  Ore¬ 
gon  and  across  the  line  from  Wash¬ 
ington  into  Idaho. 

The  Columbia  Plateau  was  formed 
by  enormous  outpourings  of  lava  that 
nearly  covered  the  original  land  fea¬ 
tures  with  molten  rock.  In  some 
places,  high  hill-tops  of  the  old  sur¬ 
face  stand  uncovered  by  lava,  like 
Steptoe  Butte  and  Kamiah  Butte  near 
Pullman,  Washington.  In  other  sec¬ 
tions,  after  the  period  of  vulcanism 
passed,  the  lava  flows  were  warped 
upward  and  formed  ranges,  such  as 
the  Horse  Heaven  Hills,  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  Badger  Mountain. 
The  outpourings  of  lava  interfered 
with  the  normal  drainage  that  had 
previously  developed  to  the  extent 
that  some  streams  were  dammed  and 
sediment  accumulated  in  the  result¬ 
ing  lakes.  Both  the  John  Day  Basin 
in  Oregon  and  the  Columbia  Basin  in 
Washington  show*  such  deposits. 
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Deep  canyons  of  the  Columbia  and 
Snako  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
have  been  incised  into  the  plateau  sur¬ 
face,  During  the  glacial  period,  the 
Columbia  River  was  dammed  with 
ice  some  miles  west  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  site.  The  melting  water 
from  the  glaciers  poured  dowu  across 
eastern  Washington,  removing  much 
of  the  surface  soil  and  cutting  chan¬ 
nels  deep  into  the  underlying  basalt 
lava,  leaving  the  Grand  Coulee  the 
largest  eroded  channel.  Thus,  glacial 
flood  erosion  created  the  so-called 
‘‘scablands”  of  eastern  Washington,  a 
term  applied  by  pioneers  to  the  areas 
of  bare  lava  rock  that  appear  worth¬ 
less  for  anything  except  scanty  graz¬ 
ing.  Water  from  the  melting  ice  de¬ 
posited  silt,  sand,  and  gravel  over 
considerable  areas  adjacent  to  the 
melting  ice  and  well  out  into  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Rasin  into  which  the  flood 
waters  extended. 

The  Rocky  ^fountain  section  of  the 
Inland  Empire  consists  primarily  of 
an  old  mountainous  area  that  was  first 
worn  down  to  a  rolling  peneplain  and 
was  then  uplifted  to  form  a  plateau. 
Since  this  last  uplift,  rivers  have 
carved  valleys,  dissecting  the  plateau 
into  so-called  mountain  ranges.  Not 
all  of  the  areas  were  uplifted  to  the 
same  degree.  This  left  a  score  or 
more  of  elongated  valleys  called 
trenches,  with  a  general  trend  in  a 
north-south  direction.  One  of  these 
trenches,  the  Rocky  "Mountain  Trench, 
begins  in  the  Ritterroot  Valley  of 
western  Montana  and  extends  north¬ 
ward  through  the  Flathead,  Kootenai, 
Columbia,  upper  Fraser,  and  upper 
TVace  River  valleys  for  a  total  lenerth 
in  excess  of  1,200  miles.  The  activi¬ 
ties  of  northeastern  Washington, 
northeastern  Idaho,  and  northwestern 
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Montana  and  adjacent  territories  in 
Rritish  Columbia  are  concentrated  ii^ 
these  trenches.  Some  of  the  trenches 
contain  beautiful  clear  lakes  like 
Flathead,  Kootenai,  and  Slocan,  above 
which  the  forested  and  snow-capped 
mountains  rise  to  form  grand  scenery. 
The  farms,  the  hay-land  for  the  stoi 
ranches,  and  the  trading  centers  are 
all  in  these  trenches.  The  best  routes 
for  highways  and  railroads  are  there 
also.  Since  the  trenches  extend  north 
and  south,  and  the  demand  for  cross 
country  travel  is  east  and  west,  the 
transcontinental  railroads  and  over¬ 
land  highways  have  not  found  it  easy 
to  cross  the  northern  Rockies.  Routes 
follow  up  one  valley,  over  a  pass,  and 
down  another  valley  to  repeat  the 
])rocess  further  on,  requiring  rather 
long  sinuous  right  of  ways. 

Spokane  is  fortunate  in  its  location 
at  the  western  end  of  the  easiest  route 
across  the  northern  Rockies.  All  of 
the  northern  transcontinental  rail¬ 
roads,  even  the  Canadian  Pacific,  by 
means  of  a  sulwidiary  line,  pass 
through  or  connect  with  Spokane. 
This,  more  than  any  other  factor,  has 
made  S}^)okane  the  great  distributing, 
wholesale,  and  retail  center  of  the  In¬ 
land  Empire.  No  other  city  in  the 
Inland  Empire  has  more  than  one- 
tenth  the  population  of  Spokane. 
Spokane’s  growth  is  also  favored  by 
convenient  north-south  routes  froni 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  to  Canada, 
intersecting  the  east-west  routes.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Spokane  River  at  this 
point  has  falls  that  made  possible,  in 
the  earlier  days,  the  development  of 
saw  mills  and  flour  mills.  Spokane 
lies  between  lumbering  and  mining 
regions  in  the  northeast  and  wheat 
'jf'Ctions  to  the  south  and  west,  with 
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dairying  nnd  stock  raising  reaching 
out  in  all  directions.  Thus,  Spokane 
became  a  convenient  point  for  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  commodities  among  sur¬ 
rounding  areas  producing  different 
products. 

Mineral  Resources 

Most  of  the  bed  rock  of  the  north¬ 
ern  Rockies  consists  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  other  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  In  areas  of  such  crystalline 
rock,  mineral  deposits  ordinarily  oc¬ 
cur.  This  holds  true  for  the  Inland 
Empire.  The  Coeur  d’  Alene  district 
of  northern  Idaho  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  lead-silver  districts  in  the  world, 
producing  more  than  one-third  of  the 
nation’s  lead.  Important  deposits  of 
lead,  silver,  and  zinc  also  occur  across 
the  line  in  British  Columbia.  Gold 
deposits  are  widespread  and  hundreds 
of  gold  mines  and  prospects  are  in 
operation  or  undergoing  develop¬ 
ment.  While  the  Butte  copper  mines 
would  hardly  be  included  in  the  In¬ 
land  Empire,  yet  producers  of  copper 
exist,  notably  at  Lake  Chelan  in 
Washington. 

The  development  of  these  metals 
and  other  metals  of  less  importance 
provides  employment  for  thousands 
of  men.  The  profits  from  the  mines 
and  from  the  supply  of  goods  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  workers  advanced  the 
growth  of  supply  centers  like  Spo¬ 
kane,  Washington,  and  Nelson,  Bri¬ 
tish  Columbia,  to  a  noteworthy  de¬ 
gree.  Several  of  the  tallest  office 
buildings  in  Spokane  and  Yakima  are 
monuments  to  profits  made  from  the 
mining  industry.  One  of  the  largest 
smelters  in  the  world  is  located  at 
Trail,  British  Columbia,  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  international  boundary 
and  serves  both  American  and  Cana¬ 


dian  producers.  Other  reduction 
works  serving  the  Inland  Empire  are 
located  at  Kellogg,  Idaho;  Tacoma, 
Washington;  and  Helena,  Montana. 

Climate 

The  climate  of  the  Inland  Empire 
is  a  dominant  factor  that  affects  the 
natural  vegetation,  the  land  utilisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  distribution  of  popula¬ 
tion.  Primarily,  the  climate  is  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  heavy  rainfall 
and  moderate  range  of  temperature 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  West 
Coast,  and  the  light  rainfall  and  ex¬ 
tremes  of  temperature  on  the  Great 
Plains  in  interior  United  States.  The 
Cascade  Mountains  cause  the  mass  of 
moisture-filled  air  that  comes  in  from 
the  Pacific  to  drop  so  ranch  of  the 
water  it  carries  that  the  basins  and 
plateaus  to  leeward  (east)  of  the 
mountains  receive  less  than  ten  inches 
of  rainfall  over  large  areas.  In  some 
places,  rainfall  is  so  scant  that  desert 
conditions  prevail.  From  Snoqualmie 
Pass  east  to  Ellensburg,  Washington, 
a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  the  rainfall 
decreases  from  over  ninety  inches  a 
year  to  under  ten  inches  a  year.  As 
one  leaves  the  desert,  and  travels 
north  or  east,  the  land  becomes  high- 
ei,  and  the  rainfall  increases  to  from 
twenty  to  forty  inches  annually,  sup¬ 
porting  good  forest  growth  in  the  hills 
and  mountains,  and  tall  grass  in  the 
Palouse  Region. 

Areas  receiving  rainfall  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  inches  that  were 
originally  prairies  of  tall  grass,  form 
the  best  wheat  lands  of  Washington 
and  Oregon.  Nearly  seventy  million 
bushels  of  wheat  are  produced  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  Inland  Empire;  the 
heavier  yields  coming  from  the  Pa¬ 
louse  Region  of  Washington  and  from 
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similar  areas  of  deep,  fertile  soil  con¬ 
taining  much  humus  developed  under 
the  cover  of  grass  and  supplied  with 
sufficient  rain  for  the  needs  of  grain 
crops.  The  densest  network  of  rail¬ 
roads  covers  the  wheat  section  of  the 
Inland  Empire.  Here  the  population 
has  an  even  distribution. 

Where  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
inches  of  rainfall  prevails,  irrigation 
must  be  practiced  to  insure  satisfac¬ 
tory  crop  yields.  The  desert  soils 
contain  a  small  amount  of  humus,  be¬ 
cause  the  natural  vegetation  is  scanty, 
but  otherwise  these  soils  are  fertile. 
These  desert  soils  must  be  handled 
with  care,  however,  because  when 
farmed  carelessly  the  wind  may  start 
blowing  and  drifting  the  soil.  Tin¬ 
der  irrigation,  where  water  is  avail¬ 
able,  these  dry  lands  yield  excellent 
crops,  being  especially  adapted  to  al¬ 
falfa,  potatoes,  apples  and  other 
fruits,  sugar  beets,  hops,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Not  all  the  desert  land  can  Ix^ 
irrigated  because  lack  of  water,  rough 
relief,  rocky  soil,  or  some  other  rea¬ 
son  prevents.  However,  over  one 
million  acres  (1,500  square  miles) 
are  now  undergoing  development  in 
the  dry  Columbia  Basin  alone,  the 
water  coming  from  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam. 

Forest  Resources 

The  Inland  Empire  contains  a  va¬ 
riety  of  excellent  timber.  The  largest 
area  is  covered  with  western  yellow 
pine,  a  tree  that  is  drought-resistant 
and  of  slow  growth.  Its  timber  is 
firm  and  well  adapted  for  making 
doors,  window  sashes,  floors,  and  other 
building  items.  The  yellow  pine  can 
grow  with  as  little  as  fifteen  inches 
of  rainfall  a  year,  and  is  found  on 
the  hills,  mountains,  and  even  on 
part  of  the  Columbia  Plateau. 


The  largest  stand  of  white  pine 
left  in  the  United  States  exists  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  Idaho.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  western  white  pine  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountain  area  con¬ 
tains  important  stands  of  larch  (lo¬ 
cally  called  tamarack),  cedar,  fir,  and 
other  trees.  Standing  timber  amounts 
to  many  billions  of  board  feet. 

Alxjut  two  hundred  saw  mills  are 
in  operation  in  the  Inland  Empire, 
producing  nearly  1,500,000,000  hoard 
feet  a  year.  Formerly,  horses,  the 
logging  railroads,  and  the  rivers  were 
used  to  bring  the  logs  to  market  Now 
the  tractor  and  truck  are  commonly 
substituted,  although  a  big  drive  of 
logs  is  annually  sent  down  the  Clear¬ 
water  River  to  Lewiston,  Idaho.  In 
addition  to  sawed  lumber,  the  forests 
provide  pulp  wood  for  paper,  cedar  I 
logs  for  making  shingles,  and  posts.  ^ 
poles,  mine  timber,  ties,  and  fuel.  ^ 

While  some  forest  land  has  been 
unnecessarily  devastated  by  fire  and 
careless  lumbering  methods,  there  still 
exist  extensive  stands  of  virgin  tim- 
Ix'r,  much  of  w’hich  is  in  the  National 
Forests.  The  policy  of  protection 
against  fire  and  of  methods  of  lum- 
IxTing  that  protect  the  young  growth 
from  destruction  should  insure  con¬ 
tinued  production  of  timber  from  the 
forests. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of 
the  business  economy  in  the  Inland 
Empire.  Even  among  the  mountains, 
the  farmers  living  in  the  larger  val¬ 
leys  and  on  the  gentler  slopes  usually 
outnumber  the  miners,  ranchers,  and 
lumbermen.  Many  towms  originally 
founded  as  sawnnill  centers  or  supply 
centers  for  the  mines  endure  today  , 
because  the  country  nearby  has  been  I 
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found  suitable  for  agriculture.  Sev¬ 
eral  types  of  farming  are  carried  on. 
Cash  grain  farming,  which,  in  the 
Inland  Empire,  consists  mainly  of 
raising  wheat,  utilizes  more  cultivated 
land  than  all  the  other  types  of  farm¬ 
ing  combined.  In  size,  wheat  farms 
average  from  one-half  section  (320 
acres)  to  one  section  (640  acres),  with 
a  few  farmers  handling  from  one 
thousand  to  several  thousand  acres. 
By  using  large  units  of  machinery 
and  the  practice  of  summer  fallow¬ 
ing,  whereby  usually  only  half  of  the 
land  is  cropped  each  year,  a  family 
finds  it  possible  to  do  all  the  required 
work  on  a  large  wheat  farm,  except 
during  harvest,  when  a  few  extra  men 
may  be  hired. 

Before  the  World  War,  threshing 
machines  and  horse-drawn  equipment 
predominated,  and  a  farmer  might  re¬ 
quire  a  crew  of  twenty  or  thirty  men 
during  the  harvest.  Xow  with  the 
use  of  a  combine,  pulled  by  a  tractor, 
from  four  to  six  men  will  harvest  the 
same  acreage.  These  new  methods 
have  cheapened  the  cost  of  production, 
and  have  lessened  employment.  Most 
of  the  agricultural  supply  centers  in 
the  wheat-growing  areas  have  lost  in 
population  since  1020,  as  a  result  of 
the  declining  rural  population  and 
itinerant  workers.  Land  abandonment 
has  occurred  on  sub-marginal  lands 
adjacent  to  the  Columbia  Basin  Des¬ 
ert,  but  elsewhere  the  decline  in  popu¬ 
lation  resulted  partly  from  the  con- 
selidation  of  farms  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  machinery  for  human  labor. 

Fruit  Growing 

A  second  type  of  farming  is  the  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation  of  fruit.  Fruit 
farms  are  small,  averaging  about  six¬ 
teen  acres  of  irrigated  orchard,  and 


a  commercial  fruit  district  offers  an 
interesting  contrast  to  the  extensive 
farming  carried  on  in  the  wheat  sec¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  one  family  living 
on  one  section  of  land,  there  may  be 
forty  families  on  farms  averaging 
sixteen  acres  in  size.  Houses,  schools, 
and  modem  conveniences  seem  almost 
the  same  as  those  inside  of  city  limits. 
Trading  centers  are  separated  by  only 
a  few  miles  instead  of  many  miles. 

Several  hundred  thousand  acres  are 
devoted  to  orchards  within  the  Inland 
Empire.  Trees  number  over  six 
million  and  supply  nearly  one-third 
of  all  the  apples  raised  commercially 
in  the  United  States,  besides  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  and 
other  fruits.  Cnly  first-class  fruit 
can  pay  the  high  transportation  rates 
to  distant  markets.  Therefore,  no 
time  nor  labor  is  spared  to  produce 
fruit  of  superior  quality.  Work  in 
the  fruit  orchards  proceeds  during 
most  of  the  year.  In  the  winter,  the 
trees  are  pruned;  in  spring,  the  trees 
are  sprayed  several  times;  the  ground 
is  cultivated  and  irrigated;  the  frait 
is  thinned,  if  necessary,  and  finally 
the  crop  is  harvested. 

Dairying 

Thousands  of  dairy  farms  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Inland  Empire,  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  mountain  valleys,  on 
land  receiving  a  fair  amount  of  rain¬ 
fall,  and  having  soil  not  adapted  to 
wheat  raising.  The  dairy  farms  av¬ 
erage  a  few  hundred  acres  in  size. 
Usually  the  summer  pasture  is  partly 
wooded,  and  posts  and  fuel  may  be 
obtained  as  a  by-product  from  the 
farm.  The  most  valuable  land  is  that 
on  which  feed  for  the  cows  during 
the  winter  is  raised.  Preferably  this 
is  an  irrigated  meadow.  Grain-hay, 
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rather  than  alfalfa  or  timothy,  is 
raised  for  winter  feed  where  only  dry 
land  is  available.  Not  much  silage 
ib  stored  on  the  Inland  Empire.  Some 
butter  is  shipped  to  eastern  markets, 
but  most  dairy  products  are  con¬ 
sumed  locally.  Some  stock  is  raised  as 
a  by-product  on  many  dairy  and  grain 
farms.  Large  stock  ranches  are  usu¬ 
ally  located  near  the  mountains  where 
summer  pasture  is  available  in  the 
forest  reserves  or  in  rough,  dry  land 
unsuited  for  general  tilled  crops. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  the  chief  ani¬ 
mals  raised  in  the  Inland  Empire. 
Hardly  enough  pigs  are  kept  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  local  demand  for  pork,  prob¬ 
ably  bccau.se  corn  is  seldom  raised 
since  the  summers  are  too  dry  for 
this  grain.  In  some  places  specialty 
crops  are  important,  such  as  sugar 
l)eeta  near  Missoula,  ^fontana,  and  in 
southern  Idaho,  and  in  the  Yakima 
Valley  of  Washington:  or  peas  for 
seed  and  for  canning  in  southeastern 
Spokane  County  and  near  the  Blue 
Mountains  in  Washington  and  Ore¬ 
gon.  Chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  and 
other  poultry  are  shipped  from  the 
Inland  Empire  to  outside  markets. 

The  development  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  by  water  supplied  from  the 
Grand  Coulee  project  will  increase 
the  numl)er  of  farms  in  the  In¬ 
land  Empire  by  possibly  25,000,  and 
the  population  by,  perhaps,  250,000 
piople.  It  is  expected  that  nearly 
one  million  acres  of  land  will  be 
added  to  the  productive  area  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  After  the  project  is  com¬ 
pleted,  it  will  be  several  years  before 
all  of  this  irrigated  land  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  favorable  markets  for  the 
products  should  then  have  developed. 


Scenery  and  Wild  Life 

Other  assets  of  the  Inland  Empire 
are  the  scenic  and  wild  life  resources. 
Besides  providing  vacation,  hunting, 
and  fishing  facilities  for  residents,  the 
forests,  mountains,  streams,  big  game, 
birds,  and  fish  attract  tourists  and 
visitors  from  other  states.  Highways, 
national  and  state  parks,  hotels  and 
camping  grounds,  fish  hatcheries,  and 
bird  sanctuaries  all  help  to  popular¬ 
ize  and  make  more  attractive  and  use¬ 
ful  the  outdoor  life. 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing  in  the  Inland  Em¬ 
pire  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
processing  of  local  raw  materials  and 
Ollier  types  of  manufactures  that  are 
not  readily  shipped  in  from  a  long 
distance.  The  processing  plants  de¬ 
pending  on  wood  include:  saw  mills, 
shingle  mills,  sash  and  door  factories, 
paper  and  pulp  mills,  box-wood,  match 
blocks,  and  others.  In  the  future, 
more  intensive  use  of  timlier  may  be 
expected,  requiring  furniture  facto¬ 
ries,  match  factories,  and  more  paper 
mills.  Food  processing  plants  include 
meat  packing,  especially  at  Spokane, 
flour  mills  at  Spokane  and  many 
smaller  centers,  breweries,  and  can¬ 
ning  plants  for  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Baked  goods,  dairy  products,  and 
confectionery  are  produced  in  Spo¬ 
kane  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  trade 
centers.  Car  shops  and  machine  shops 
supply  the  local  demand  for  repairs 
and  provide  other  items  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  Cement,  lime,  brick,  and  tile 
are  bulky  commodities,  and  their  local 
manufacture  is  favored  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  necessary  raw  materials 
—  limestone  and  clay  —  as  well  as  by 
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tLe  high  cost  of  transportation.  Print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  is  another  type  of 
manufacture  that  developed  because 
of  local  needs. 

Aside  from  certain  sawmill  and 
mining  settlements,  cities  of  the  In¬ 
land  Empire  form  agricultural  trade 
centers  rather  than  manufacturing 
towns.  Employees  number  fewer 
than  in  the  usual  city  of  equal  popu¬ 
lation  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
New  England,  but  the  business  sec¬ 
tions  are  larger  and  finer  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Northwestern  cities  have  a 
clean  appearance,  partly  because  of 
limited  manufacturing  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  electricity  is  commonly  substi¬ 
tuted  for  coal  as  a  source  of  power. 
The  Northwest  has  more  water  power 
than  any  other  section  of  North 
America  and  the  completion  of  the 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  dams 
across  the  Columbia  River  should 
stimulate  an  expansion  of  manufac¬ 
tures.  Woolens,  chemicals,  clay  prod¬ 
ucts,  metal  wares,  and  other  products 
requiring  more  intensive  use  of  wood 
than  at  present  promise  extensive  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  near  future. 

A  Century  of  Development 

The  Indians  practised  no  agricul¬ 
ture  and  used  the  Inland  Empire  for 
fishing,  hunting,  and  gathering.  In 
a  little  over  a  century,  the  white 
man’s  utilization  of  the  same  region 


has  passed  through  several  stages. 
First,  the  Inland  Empire  served  as  a 
source  of  furs,  then  followed  placer 
gold  mining,  cattle  and  stock  ranch¬ 
ing,  and  sustenance  farming.  The 
third  stage  was  exploitation  of  the 
soil  for  cash  wheat  production,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  some  parts  by  dairying, 
fruit  and  specialty  crops.  The  fourth 
stage  of  intensive  land  use  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  mineral  resources,  hydro¬ 
electric  power,  and  manufacturing, 
has  but  begun.  It  should  lead  to  the 
grow’th  of  urban  centers  and  to  the 
production  of  goods  for  export  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  production  for  local  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  Inland  Empire  contains  ex¬ 
tensive  resources  that  are  only  partly 
developed,  and  a  continued  increase 
in  population  should  follow  for  sev¬ 
eral  decades,  at  least.  Some  areas 
now  thinly  populated,  like  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Basin  in  Washington,  can,  when 
irrigated,  support  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  people.  An  immediate  need  in 
the  Inland  Empire  that  will  lead  to 
efficient  use  of  the  available  resources 
and  prevent  waste  from  careless  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  soil  and  forests,  is 
proper  planning.  As  man  learns  to 
adjust  himself  to  nature’s  require¬ 
ments,  the  Inland  Empire  will  be¬ 
come  an  even  more  favored  area  than 
at  present  for  human  settlement. 
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Establishment  and  Early  Growth 

N  1897,  when  the  Library  of  Con- 
|ip*ess  collections  were  moved  from 
the  United  States  Capitol  to  their 
permanent  home  across  the  park,  a 
Division  of  ^faps  and  Charts  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  administer  a  collection 
which  then  numbered  about  48,000 
geographical  maps  and  1,000  atlases. 
The  Library  of  Congress  itself  was 
established  in  1800,  and  in  1802,  its 
first  printed  catalogue  listed  seven 
maps  and  six  atlases. 

Congress  displayed  an  interest  in 
maps  as  early  as  1830,  when  the  Li¬ 
brary  Committee  of  Congress  in¬ 
structed  the  Librarian  to  secure  a 
copy  of  David  II.  Burr’s  AtldS  of 
New  York,  1829,  and  the  best  maps 
of  the  several  States  not  already  in 
the  Library.*  A  proposal  to  establish 
a  geographical  department  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  was  made  by  Lieut. 
Edward  B.  Hunt,  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Cleveland  July  28 
to  August  2,  1853.  The  matter  was 
submitted  to  Congress  and  referred  to 
the  Library  Committee  which  made 
no  recommendations.*  Three  years 
later,  Mr.  J.  G.  Kohl  made  a  more 
moderate  proposal  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  cartographical  department,^ 
and  again  Congress  shelved  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 

Today  the  collection  numbers 
1,421,285  maps  and  12,302  atlas  vol¬ 
umes.  It  is  one  of  the  large  and  com¬ 


prehensive  collections  of  maps  in 
America  and  is  especially  rich  in 
American  maps.  These  comprise 
about  two-thirds  of  the  collection. 
The  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  War 
periods  are  well  represented  by  several 
collections  of  original  manuscript 
maps.  They  are  briefly  described  as 
fellows: 

1.  The  Faden  Collection  of  about 
100  maps  and  plans  was  acquired  in 
18G4.  A  special  appropriation  en¬ 
abled  the  Library  to  purchase  it  from 
Edward  E^verett  Hale  who  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  13-page  catalogue  describing 
it.*  The  collection  had  been  obtained 
by  a  Reverend  Mr.  Converse  at  the 
sale  of  the  estate  of  William  Faden, 
geographer  to  the  King.  From  Mr. 
Converse  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale’s  father, 
Nathan  Hale. 

2.  The  Howe  Collection  of  72 
manuscript  maps  was  formed  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Tx)rd  Richard  Howe,  comman¬ 
der  of  the  British  fleet  in  America, 
1776-1777,  and  consists  of  maps  of 
various  places  on  the  American  coast, 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  was  acquired  in  1905 
from  the  How’e  family. 

3.  The  Rochambeau  Collection  of 
67  maps  and  a  manuscript  atlas  had 
belonged  to  the  Comte  de  Rocham- 
l>eau,  general  of  the  French  army  in 
America  during  the  Revolution,  and 
was  acquired  in  1883  from  the  Roch¬ 
ambeau  family.  Thirty-eight  of  the 
maps  are  original,  and  carefully  drawn 
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to  scale  by  engineers  of  the  French 
army.  The  whole  collection  covers 
tie  period  of  the  operations  of  the 
French  land  and  naval  forces  in 
America.  The  atlas  contains  plans 
of  the  54  encampments  of  the  French 
army  on  its  march  from  Yorktox^m, 
Virginia,  to  Boston,  Afassachnsetts. 
July  1  to  December  2,  1782. 

Photostats 

To  aid  students  of  early  American 
cartography  and  history,  photostats  of 
manuscript  and  rare  maps  in  other 
institutions  have  been  acquired.  No¬ 
table  among  these  are  the  Erskine- 
DeWitt  collection  of  maps  made  for 
General  George  Washington,  from  the 
New  York  Historical  Society;  the 
Clinton  collection  used  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  while  commanding  the  Bri¬ 
tish  forces  in  North  America,  from 
the  William  L.  Clements  Library; 
the  Sparks  Collection,  from  the  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Library,  the  manu¬ 
script  maps  in  the  British  Afuseum 
and  the  British  Public  Record  Office, 
as  well  as  many  from  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  ar¬ 
chives. 

Special  Collections 

Other  special  collections  that  might 
be  mentioned  are  the  Lowery  Collec¬ 
tion  of  750  maps  of  the  Spanish  pos¬ 
sessions  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  States,  1502-1820,  be¬ 
queathed  by  the  late  Woodbury  T>ow- 
ery^;  the  Kohl  Collection  of  474 
manuscript  tracings  of  rare  maps  re¬ 
lating  to  the  discovery  and  early  his¬ 
tory  of  America®  transferred  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  in  1903;  and  the  Har- 
risse  Collection  of  a  dozen  rare  manu¬ 
script  maps  and  approximately  600 


tracings,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Hen¬ 
ry  Harrisse. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Air.  An¬ 
drew  W.  Afellon,  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  acquired  thirty-eight  rare  Chi¬ 
nese  maps  and  atlases.  Thirty-one 
are  manuscript  and  seven  are  printed 
from  wood  engravings.  Two  of  the 
atlases  date  back  to  the  Ming  period, 
between  1368  and  1644  A.  D.  This 
gift,  added  to  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Korean  maps  already  in  the  col¬ 
lection  places  the  Library  abreast  of 
all  institutions  and  collections  outside 
of  China  in  the  wealth  and  variety 
of  its  oriental  maps. 

Fire-Hazard  Maps 

The  Library’s  largest  single  collec¬ 
tion  of  maps  numbers  more  than 
345,000  sheets.  The  Sanborn  Alap 
Company,  established  in  1866,  has 
been  publishing  maps  of  every  city 
and  town  in  the  United  States  that 
presents  any  fire  hazards.  More  than 
13,000  localities  have  been  mapped 
on  such  large  scales  as  to  indicate 
every  structure’s  height,  projections, 
building  materials,  water  facilities, 
etc.,  etc. 

Atlases  and  Special  Maps 

The  atlas  collection  boasts  of  45 
editions  of  Claudius  Potlemy’s  Geog¬ 
raphy;  68  editions  of  Abraham  Orte- 
lius’  Theatrum  Orhis  Terrarum;  37 
editions  of  Gerard  Alercator’s  Atlas; 
27  editions  of  Blaeu  atlases  in  82  vol¬ 
umes;  19  copies  of  Des  Barres’  At¬ 
lantic  Neptune;  and  a  comprehensive 
set  of  county  atlases  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Division’s  treasures  include  11 
portolan  charts  and  2  portolan  atlases ; 
a  little  manuscript  globe  inside  an 
armillary  sphere  of  11  rings,  made  by 
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Caspar  Vopel  in  1543;  Samuel  de 
Champlain’s  map,  drawn  on  vellum, 
of  parts  of  New  England  and  Can¬ 
ada,  1608;  Joan  Vingboon’s  manu¬ 
script  map  of  New  Amsterdam,  1670; 
7  manuscript  maps  made  or  annotated 
by  George  Washington ;  an  original 
manuscript  copy  of  Pierre  Charles 
L’Enf ant’s  plan  of  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  1791 ;  13  manuscript  maps 
attributed  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  addition  to  cadastral,  political, 
topographic,  geological,  hydrographic, 
climatological  and  other  types  of 
maps,  birds’-eye  views  of  cities,  pro¬ 
files  of  railroads,  canals,  etc.,  and 
aerial  photographs  are  filed  in  the 
Division  of  Maps.  Astronomical, 
medical,  statistical,  historical,  genea¬ 
logical  charts,  etc.,  etc.,  are,  however, 
not  filed. 

A  Visit  to  the  Division  of  Maps 

The  Division  of  Maps  is  located  on 
the  north  side  of  the  main  floor  of  the 
Library  building.  It  maintains  a 
separate  reading  room.  A  collection 
of  recent  reference  atlases  and  gazet¬ 
teers  is  readily  available  to  consult¬ 
ants  as  are  also  the  two  latest  issues 
of  upward  of  50  geographical  periodi¬ 
cals.  On  the  walls  of  the  reading 
room  are  displayed  maps  of  current 
interest.  Rome  rarer  maps  are  exhi¬ 
bited  in  glass  cases  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Division  and  in  the  general  exhibition 
halls. 

The  chief  functions  of  the  Division 
are  to  render  geographical  service  to 
members  of  Congress,  to  various 
branches  of  the  government,  and  to 
the  public  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  supplying  materials  to 
readers  in  the  Library,  by  lending 


them  to  the  Capitol  and  other  fedenl 
offices  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  br 
answering  the  geographical  inquirii 
of  correspondents,  and  by  supplyhig 
maps  for  the  making  of  photostat! 
and  photographs. 

Every  facility  for  the  ready  con- 
sultation  of  material  is  placed  at  th« 
disposal  of  persons  who  are  able  to 
come  to  the  Division  of  Maps.  Tie 
staff  is,  unfortunately,  not  sufficientlj 
large  to  render  unlimited  geographi¬ 
cal  service.  It  cannot  undertake  to 
compile  bibliographies  of  maps  or 
bibliographies  on  subjects  of  geogra¬ 
phical  interest.  The  Division  is  i 
great  repository  of  maps,  but  has  n<»e 
for  distribution. 

The  map  collections  have  been  used 
repeatedly  in  connection  with  impor 
tant  legal  matters,  for  they  are  com¬ 
prehensive  and  are  likely  to  contain 
crucial  maps.  Reproductions  of  them 
have  been  presented  as  evidence  is 
many  boundary  cases.  A  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  compiling  bibliog¬ 
raphies  of  maps  have  found  it  profit¬ 
able  to  begin  or  end  their  work  at  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Acquisition  of  Maps  and  Atlases 

^faps  and  atlases  are  acquired  hr 
gift  from  generous  donors;  by  copy¬ 
right  (two  copies  of  each  map  thst 
has  been  deposited  for  copyright)  ;  Iw 
transfer  from  other  departments  of 
the  federal  government  and  from 
State,  county,  and  municipal  bureans;  ' 
by  international  exchange  with  other  ! 
governments;  by  exchange  with  other  ^ 
institutions;  and  by  purchase.  The  | 
only  way  in  which  the  Library  can  | 
dispose  of  any  of  its  duplicate  mate-  ^ 
rial  is  to  exchange  it  with  other  insfi  | 
tutions  or  individuals  on  a  piece-foe  I 
piece,  or  a  priced  exchange  basis.  | 
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Maps  require  special  treatment  be¬ 
cause  of  their  variable  sizes  and  for¬ 
mats.  Some  are  received  rolled,  some 
thellaced  and  fastened  to  rods,  some 
folded  in  stiff  bindings,  some  mount¬ 
ed,  some  unmounted.  The  first  step 
in  the  process  of  incorporating  them 
into  the  collection  is  to  unfold  or  un¬ 
roll  them,  to  remove  the  rods  and  the 
stiff  covers.  The  next  steps  are  to 
sort,  stamp,  count  and  accession  them. 
Maps,  with  few  exceptions,  are  filed 
flat.  Each  map,  in  one  or  more  sheets, 
is  placed  in  a  jacket  or  folder  of 
heavy  manila  paper  which  is  marked 
in  the  upper  left  corner  by  printing 
in  ink  the  geographical  area,  date  of 
publication,  scale,  and  author,  com¬ 
piler  or  publisher.  Those  that  form 
parts  of  sets  are  specially  handled. 
Maps  too  large  to  file  by  folding  only 
one  way  are  dissected.  This  does 
away  with  cross-folding  which  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  maps. 

The  sheet  map  collection  is  filed  in 
steel  map  cases.  Each  unit  consists 
of  a  double  case,  with  drawers  on  two 
sides.  There  are  four  tiers  of  sixteen 
drawers  each  on  each  of  the  two  sides. 
The  drawers  measure  42  inches  long 
by  24  inches  (or  30  inches)  wide  and 
iVg  inches  high.  Between  30  and  50 
niaps  can  be  filed  in  one  drawer. 

Chiefs  of  the  Division  of  Maps 

Philip  Lee  Phillips  became  the  Di¬ 
vision’s  first  chief  and  retained  this 
office  until  his  death  in  January  1924. 
His  love  of  maps  developed  early  in 
s  career  that  began  and  ended  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  While  an  as¬ 
sistant  under  Dr.  Ainsworth  R.  Spof- 
ford  he  gathered  together  the  mate- 
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rial  for  his  List  of  Maps  of  America 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
was  published  in  1901.  This  volume 
and  the  List  of  Oeographical  Atlases 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  4  vol¬ 
umes,  1909-1920,  compiled  under  his 
direction  are  probably  the  Division’s 
best-known  publications.  An  unpub¬ 
lished  monument  to  Mr.  Phillips’  in¬ 
dustry  remains  in  the  Division.  It 
is  his  “Bibliography  of  Cartography, 
or  A  Descriptive  List  of  Books  and 
Magazine  Articles  relating  to  Maps, 
Map  Makers  and  Views,”  which  com¬ 
prises  19  typewritten  volumes  and  7 
supplemental  trays  of  cards. 

Colonel  Lawrence  Martin  became 
the  Division’s  second  chief  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1924.  He  has  done  much  to 
round  out  the  collections  by  personal 
contacts  with  map  publishing  organi¬ 
zations,  and  with  institutions  having 
map  collections,  as  well  as  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  Since  1923  the  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  increased  by  400,000 
maps  and  atlases,  exclusive  of  dupli¬ 
cates.  Colonel  Martin  has  made  in¬ 
tensive  studies  of  a  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  maps,  including  John  Mitchell’s 
“British  and  French  Dominions  in 
Xorth  America,”  1755,  John  Filson’s 
“Map  of  Kentucke,”  1785,  George 
Washington’s  maps  and  survey  plats, 
John  Melish’s  “Map  of  the  United 
States,”  1814,  and  John  Disturnell’s 
“Mapa  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Mej- 
ico,”  1828-1858.  During  the  past 
year.  Colonel  Martin  edited  for  the 
United  States  Constitution  Sesqui- 
centennial  Commission  a  series  of  18 
maps  depicting  the  United  States  and 
each  of  the  original  States  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  BRITISH 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
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The  chief  difficulty  about  ex¬ 
plaining  the  position  of  geogra¬ 
phy  in  the  British  educational 
system  is  a  matter  of  definition.  It 
is  not  yet  easy  to  get  geographers  to 
agree  upon  a  definition  of  their  own 
subject,  and  it  seems  quite  impossible 
to  get  the  British  to  agree  about  their 
educational  system.  In  truth,  there 
is  no  such  thing.  The  schools  of 
Great  Britain  have  grown  up  during 
the  centuries  from  different  roots,  are 
adapted  to  serve  different  purposes, 
and  are  not  under  the  control  of  any 
single  government  agency.  They  are 
another  example  of  the  British  cus¬ 
tom  of  considering  a  thing  perfectly 
all  right  if  it  works,  whatever  the 
logical  mind  may  think  about  it. 
Types  of  Schools 

In  order  to  describe  the  status  of 
geography  in  Great  Britain,  some  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  tv'pes  of  schools  is 
required.  Three  chief  kinds  of  school 
exist  —  those  financed  and  controlled 
by  some  form  of  public  authority; 
those  not  financed,  but  receiving  some 
supervision  from  a  public  authority; 
and  finally,  those  completely  free  from 


financial  or  other  control.  This  third 
U^pe  of  school  is  well  represented  by 
the  so-called  "Public  Schools"  which 
are,  in  fact,  exceptiniiaJly  private.  To 
them  pupils  are  sent  less  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  training  they  will  receive  than 
for  social  distinction,  to  gain  skill  at 
games,  or  in  order  the  more  easily  to 
enter  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  Govern¬ 
ment  service,  or  business. 

The  education  of  the  typical  boy  or 
girl  in  England  ends  at  fourteen,  or 
so,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Senior 
school.  The  Secondary  schools  are 
reserved  for  a  small  proportion  of  the 
children,  and  admission  to  them  is 
either  by  the  payment  of  fees  and 
the  passing  of  an  entrance  examina¬ 
tion,  or  by  scholarships  to  a  limited 
number  of  free  places  to  be  filled  by 
much  harder  examinations.  Thus  it 
is  possible  for  the  poor  child  to  get  a 
High  school  education,  but  to  do  it 
he  must  be  much  more  clever  than  the 
rich  one.  In  Wales  and  in  Scotland, 
countries  with  more  effective  democ¬ 
racy  than  England,  the  Secondary 
schools  are  more  accessible  to  the  leas 
w’ell  off.  In  all  three  countries,  only 
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t  small  proportion  of  those  attending 
the  elementary  schools  reach  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  of  these  a  much 
smaller  proportion  over  got  as  far  as 
the  University.  The  University  in 
Great  Britain  is  used  mainly  by  those 
intending  to  follow  a  professional  ca¬ 
rter,  and  it  is  not  designed  to  provide 
a  broad  cultural  training  for  young 
men  and  women  while  they  decide  on 
their  future  careers.  Because  of  the 
highly  selective  type  of  entrance  ex¬ 
amination  and  the  small  numbers,  it 
is  possible  to  retain  a  high  academic 
standard  in  degree  work. 

Courses  of  Study  and  Textbooks 

The  lack  of  any  system  in  the 
schools  of  England  is  well  shown  by 
the  absence  of  prescribed  Courses  of 
Study  determined  by  governmental 
Itodies.  The  Schools  are  practically  a 
law  unto  themselves,  the  general 
standard  of  the  work  being  assured 
by  Supervisers,  School  Inspectors,  and 
by  the  results  obtained  by  pupils  sit¬ 
ting  for  public  examinations.  Pre¬ 
scribed  textbooks  are  not  met  with.  A 
l.'irge  educational  authority,  such  as 
the  Ix)ndon  County  Council,  publishes 
a  list  of  textbooks  which  have  been 
approved  as  suitable  for  use,  and  the 
schools  may  select  from  them  those 
they  intend  to  use.  This  means  that 
there  is  great  variety  in  the  books 
available.  A  glance  at  the  Publishers’ 
catalogues  will  show  that  hundreds  of 
textbooks  are  available  for  School  Ge¬ 
ography,  although  some  of  them  are 
used  more  extensively  than  others. 

Historical  Survey 

The  absence  of  pre.scril)ed  texts  and 
syllabuses  makes  it  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  the  work  done  in 
scho<J  geography.  Perhaps  here  the 
best  approach  is  the  historical  one  to 


be  followed  by  a  brief  summary  of 
some  of  the  types  of  work  being  done. 

Geography  has  long  been  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  subject  in  Britain.  As 
befitted  a  nation  of  navigators,  it  early 
consisted  very  largely  in  describing 
exploration  and  the  coastlines  of  new 
countries.  This  deteriorated  in  the 
bunds  of  the  unimaginative  teacher 
into  a  recital  of  capes  and  bays,  estu¬ 
aries  and  headlands,  without  any  hu¬ 
man  interest  or  usefulness.  T.  H. 
Huxley  in  his  “Physiography”  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  new  life  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  encouraging  the  study  of  na¬ 
ture.  His  book  dealt  with  rivers  and 
mountains,  the  oceans,  the  weather, 
and  so  on,  and  was  intended  to  be 
handled  in  a  practical  way.  No  sub¬ 
ject  is  so  interesting,  however,  but 
that  the  mediocre  teacher  can  make 
it  boring,  and  Physiography  in  the 
schools  went  the  way  of  its  predeces¬ 
sor  and  became  the  learning  of  lists 
of  volcanoes,  ocean  depths,  and  river 
lengths. 

New  life  was  put  into  school  geog¬ 
raphy  in  Britain  in  the  years  before 
the  World  War  by  men  who  were 
themselves  usually  not  trained  Geog¬ 
raphers.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  good  done  by  men  like  Fairgrieve, 
who  taught  teachers  to  make  geogra¬ 
phy  a  living  subject.  The  National 
Organisation  of  Geography  Teachers, 
known  as  the  Ge<^aphical  Associa¬ 
tion,  by  the  publication  of  its  Journal 
“The  Geography  Teacher,”  by  the  or¬ 
ganisation  of  conferences,  and  not  the 
least  by  providing  a  forum  for  out¬ 
standing  teachers,  raised  the  status  of 
the  subject  enormously.  Continual 
pressure,  largely  from  the  teachers, 
has  resulted  in  ge<^aphy  now  being 
a  subject  having  the  same  standing  as 
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anj  other  subject  in  the  best  schools, 
and  receiving  recognition  in  even  the 
most  backward  schools.  This  devel¬ 
opment  went  on  side  bv  side  with  that 
in  the  TTniversities,  and  the  schools 
owe  a  great  deal  to  outstanding  Uni¬ 
versity  men,  both  for  their  public  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  the  needs  of  the  subject  and 
their  provision  of  textbooks  and  other 
teaching  material. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society', 
as  far  back  as  1834,  experimentcKl 
with  a  part-time  lecturer  in  Geogra¬ 
phy  in  the  University  of  London,  but 
it  was  not  a  success,  and,  although  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  had  an  important  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  Geography  independ¬ 
ent  from  Geolt^y,  from  1851  onwards, 
it  was  not  until  1885  that  an  enquiry 
into  the  position  of  geography  in  the 
Schools  and  Universities  was  set  up. 
As  a  result  of  this  report,  a  young 
man  named  Halford  J.  Mackinder 
was  appointed  Reader  in  Geography 
at  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  sole 
predecessor  in  the  position  had  been 
Richard  Hakluyt  the  Elizabethan  ge¬ 
ographer,  and  Mackinder  recalls  that 
his  first  class  was  attended  by  three 
students.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
University  of  Manchester,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  reputation  of  that  city  for  be¬ 
ing  among  the  most  progressive  in  the 
country,  appointed  A.  J.  Herbertson 
as  T./ecturer  in  Geography.  From  this 
modest  beginning,  the  subject  spread 
tc  the  other  Universities.  Today  it 
is  taught  in  every  University  in  the 
country,  and  most  of  them  have  full 
Professorships  with  three  or  four  as¬ 
sistants.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  cu¬ 
riously  enough,  were  two  of  the  most 
recent  Universities  to  set  up  full  Pro¬ 
fessorships  in  geography  although 


both  of  them  have  maintained  exed- 
lent  teaching  staffs  in  geography  for 
many  years.  In  mo^t  universities,  it 
is  now  possible  to  take  an  Honours 
degree  in  Geography — requiring  three 
or  four  years  of  study,  often  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  alone,  together  with  a  Thesis. 
The  M.A.  degree  may  also  be  taken, 
and  in  the  better-staffed  Universities 
a  Ph.  D,  degree  may  follow.  It  is 
not  the  cu.stom  in  Britain  to  require 
the  Pli.  D.  of  University  teachers,  as 
if  often  is  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  M.  A.  is  considered  to  represent  a 
high  degree  of  attainment. 

Geography  in  the  Schools 

It  is  impossible  to  point  to  any  j 
particular  type  of  Geography  as  be-  j 
ing  peculiarly  British,  such  as  may 
be  done  in  the  case  of  France.  For 
many  years  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  has  represented  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  types  of  cartography  and  ex¬ 
ploration,  although  it  is  now  turning 
its  attention,  in  part,  to  other  fields. 
Some  Universities  tend  to  be  more 
interested  in  teaching  Economic  Ge 
ography  or  Human  Geography  or  His-  ■ 
torical  Geography,  although  all  of 
them  insist  on  a  wide  general  basis 
of  training.  | 

The  position  of  Geography  in  the  i 
Schools  may  be  summarised  as  being  I 
strong,  with  a  large  number  of  well- 
trained  teachers  available.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Geographical  Association 
number  about  3,000  and  many  of 
them  are  teachers  possessing  Honours  ’ 
degrees  in  the  subject.  It  has  long 
been  the  custom  for  Secondary  school 
work  to  be  taught  by  specialists,  and 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  the  caw 
in  the  Senior  Schools.  i 

In  both  the  Junior  and  Senior 
Schools,  emphasis  is  often  placed  up-  j 
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on  practical  Geography.  Home  Ge¬ 
ography  finds  a  place  throughout  the 
course,  so  that  the  pupils  learn  by  do¬ 
ing  more  than  by  merely  reading. 
The  textbook  does  not  hold  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  and  at  best  it  only  sup¬ 
plements  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Ix)- 
cal  surveys  are  undertaken,  weather 
records  kept,  numerous  visits  made  to 
docks  and  factories,  and  in  a  number 
of  schools  ambitious  school  journeys 
undertaken,  some  of  them  reaching 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

A  relatively  recent  scheme  is  that 
of  adopting  a  tramp  steamer,  the 
school,  or  certain  classes  in  the  school, 
being  responsible  for  maintaining 
contact  with  the  ship’s  crew  on  their 
wandering  around  the  world.  So  suc¬ 
cessful  has  this  plan  been,  and  so 
widespread  has  it  become,  that  text¬ 
books  have  been  written  for  use  in 
connection  with  it. 

The  Land  Utilization  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  of  which  the  maps  are 
being  issued  by  the  Government,  al¬ 
though  done  in  part  by  High  School 
and  University  students,  is  really  an 
extension  of  the  type  of  local  survey 
long  carried  on  By  many  Junior  and 
Senior  schools.  In  its  final  form  it  is 
a  tribute  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
geography  teaching  going  on  in  the 
schools  of  the  country  and  the  empha¬ 
sis  that  they  have  placed  upon  prac¬ 
tical  matters. 

The  Secondary  or  Higher  Schools 
overlap  in  age  and  in  work  with  the 
Senior  Schools,  as  some  of  them  begin 
at  eleven  years  of  age  and  provide  a 
five  or  six  years  course.  Geography 
is  taught  throughout  the  schools  for, 
at  any  rate,  the  first  three  or  four 
years,  and  in  most  schools  geography 
may  be  taken  in  the  School  Leaving 


Certificate  which  is  usually  passed  at 
about  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  children  taking  Geography  in 
this  examination  is  slightly  greater 
than  the  number  taking  History.  As 
the  examination  work  comes  at  the 
end  of  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
subject,  a  high  standard  is  often 
reached.  Some  schools  offer  Geogra¬ 
phy  for  a  further  two  years,  leading 
to  the  Higher  School  Certificate, 
which  gives  admission  to  the  second 
year  in  the  University.  In  such  a 
course,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is 
likely  to  be  spent  on  the  one  subject, 
and  textbooks  designed  for  such 
Courses  are  suitable  for  some  College 
w'ork  in  the  United  States. 

Geography  in  the  University 

The  student  entering  the  Univer¬ 
sity  may  take  Geography  in  one  of 
two  ways.  The  subject  may  be  one  of 
three  or  four  subjects  that  are  taken 
for  the  Pass  Degree,  or  it  may  be  the 
sole  subject,  or  taken  together  with 
one  other  in  the  Honours  Degree.  At 
the  University  of  Cambridge  and 
some  others,  an  Honours  B.  A.  in  Ge¬ 
ography  involves  the  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  alone  for  three  years.  The  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  Honours  gradu¬ 
ates  being  produced  by  the  Universi¬ 
ties  has  meant  that  research  work  can 
now  be  done  more  thoroughly.  The 
Association  of  British  Geographers, 
founded  a  few  years  ago,  provides  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  new  work 
and  its  Proceedings  is  a  periodical  in 
which  outstanding  work  is  published. 

Wide  Interest  in  Geography 

A  striking  thing  about  the  status  of 
Geography  in  Great  Britain  is  that 
the  subject  is  still  one  that  holds  very 
great  interest  for  the  non-professional 
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geographers.  Much  of  the  best  work 
published  is  still  done  by  Colonial 
officials,  amateur  explorers,  and  spe¬ 
cialists  in  other  fields.  The  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Geography  Section  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  .\dvancement  of 
Science  include  work  by  all  types  of 
geographers.  In  addition,  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  which  publishes 
the  “Geographical  Journal,’’  and  the 
Geographical  Association  w’hich  pub¬ 
lishes  “Geography,”  and  also  the 
Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society 
and  its  publication  “The  Scottish  Ge¬ 
ographical  Magazine”  provide  geo¬ 
graphical  information  of  the  highest 
lype. 

The  best  definition  of  Geography 
as  taught  in  the  schools  of  Great 
Britain  is  still  that  of  James  Fair- 
grieve,  written  many  years  ago: 


“To  train  future  citizens  to  ima¬ 
gine  accurately  the  conditions  of  the 
great  world  stage,  and  so  to  help  them 
to  think  sanely  about  political  and 
social  problems  in  the  world  around 
them.” 

Two  Iwoks  may  be  recommended 
as  giving  the  best  detailed  discussion 
of  how.  this  aim  is  carried  into  effect. 

Geography  in  the  School”  James 
Fairgrieve,  University  of  liondon 
Press,  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
the  content  of  the  subject  and  the 
teaching  methods  followed  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools. 

”A  Memorandum  on  the  Teaching 
of  Geography  in  Secondary  SchooUf* 
Second  Edition,  1939,  published  for 
the  Assistant  jMasters  Association  by 
George  Philip,  London,  is  a  first- 
class  statement  of  the  history  of 
School  Geography  and  its  present 
position  in  the  higher  schools. 


the  responsibility  of  geographers 

IN  LAND  PLANNING 

Ruben  L.  Pabbon 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLL.EOE 
TROT.  ALABAMA 


Conservation,  Land  Planning, 
and  Geography 

INCE  the  advent  of  a  modem 
conservation  and  planning  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  Amer¬ 
ican  geographers  have  enjoyed  in¬ 
creasing  usefulness  in  various  tech¬ 
nical  and  advisory  capacities.  Nu¬ 
merous  conservation  and  planning 
agencies  —  national,  regional,  state, 
and  local  —  have  employed  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  gec^aphers.  Many  success¬ 
ful  undertakings  bear  the  stamp  of 
good  geography.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  projects  reveal  ignorance  of  fun¬ 
damental  geographic  knowledge.  Land 
planning,  without  the  aid  of  geogra¬ 
phy,  lacks  basic  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  success.  Land  planning  pre¬ 
sents  the  opportunity  for  the  practi¬ 
cal  application  of  geographic  princi¬ 
ples  to  human  needs. 

In  response  to  this  comparatively 
recent  demand  made  upon  the  science 
of  geography,  courses  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  training  of  technical  experts 
have  been  substantially  improved. 
Graduate  courses  have  been  revised, 
new  courses  added,  and  books  pulv 
lished  to  satisfy  needs  in  the  practical 
fields  of  conservation  and  land  plan¬ 
ing.  Real  innovations  are  few,  but 
geographers  find  in  land  planning  an 
opportunity  to  incorporate,  m  a  prac¬ 
tical  way,  geographic  concepts  and 
disciplines  previously  developed. 


Nature  and  Objectives  of  Land 
Planning 

Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  land 
planning,  its  zone  of  operation,  and 
its  objectives.  Modern  planning  pro¬ 
poses  “more  good  for  more  people, 
over  a  longer  period  of  time”  by  more 
judicious  use  of  available  resources. 
For  agriculturists,  land  planning  ob¬ 
serves  the  three  primary  land  uses  — 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  grazing. 

In  a  broader  interpretation,  land 
planning  includes  the  whole  land  sur¬ 
face;  its  occupance — industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  or  agrarian;  its  cover  — 
grass,  trees,  houses,  or  factories.  It 
includes  consideration  of  surface 
space  occupied  by  structures  for  ex¬ 
traction  of  materials  from  below  the 
surface,  such  as  mine  tipples,  dumps, 
and  other  items  that  complicate  the 
surface  arrangement.  In  fact,  land 
planning,  hy  directing  mans  energies 
towards  efficient  utilization  and  intel¬ 
ligent  development  of  physical,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  cultural  attributes  of 
place,  designs  the  adaptation  of  hu¬ 
man  occupance  to  the  nalural  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Land  planning  is  important,  be¬ 
cause  it  concerns  our  greatest  natural 
resource  —  our  primary  source  of 
wealth  —  the  land.  Land  planning 
is  basic  to  other  planning,  just  as  pri¬ 
mary  production  is  basic  to  industry’ 
and  commerce. 

During  our  brief  national  history, 
much  of  our  vast  land  resources  have 
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been  dissipated.  Soil  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  and  human  energy  wasted  in 
the  cultivation  of  excessive  areas  to 
produce  supplies  more  abundant  than 
we  have  been  able  to  distribute.  Many 
land  areas  bear  witness  to  the  sequence 
of  clearing,  exploitation,  erosion,  and 
final  abandonment.  We  have  been 
made  increasingly  aware  that  social 
stewardship  of  our  land  must  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Such  stewardship  is 
what  land  planning  strives  to  attain. 

To  assign  every  unit  of  land  to  the 
use  that  will  best  serve  human  needs; 
to  apportion  the  land  areas  possessing 
productivity  according  to  their  capaci¬ 
ty  to  yield ;  to  remedy  maladjustments 
between  land  economy  and  land  qual¬ 
ity;  to  conserve  human  energies  waste- 
fully  expended ;  to  curb  soil  destruc¬ 
tion  incidental  to  land  abuse;  to  pre¬ 
serve  land  resources  as  inexhaustible 
wealth  without  curtailing  economical 
production: — these  are  among  the  ul¬ 
timate  objectives  of  land  planning. 

Subordination  of  private  ownership 
to  collective  enterprise;  gravitation 
of  people  towards  areas  of  superior 
quality;  conservation  of  areas  liable 
tc  destruction ;  and  rehabilitation, 
where  possible,  of  those  already  dam¬ 
aged: — these  are  immediate  accom¬ 
plishments  sought  by  rural  zoning  and 
by  other  means. 

Such  allocation  of  land  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  forestry,  grazing,  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  residence,  and  recreation  as 
will  most  eflSciently  serve  its  occu¬ 
pants,  is  the  ideal  toward  which  land 
planning  sets  its  course.  In  substan¬ 
tial  measure,  the  future  of  our  com¬ 
munities,  our  state,  and  our  nation, 
depends  upon  the  appropriate  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  land  resources. 


Geography  and  Land  Planning 

Geography  treats  of  places,  distrib- 
vtion,  and  relationships.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  items,  individually  and 
collectively,  is  fundamental  to  efficient 
land  planning.  Without  adequate  ap¬ 
preciation  and  application  of  them, 
land  planning  cannot  accomplish  its 
purpose.  Place  and  cUtrihutes  of  place 
have  been  termed  ”the  essence  of  ge¬ 
ography.*'  The  characteristics  of  a 
given  place,  the  limits  about  that 
place  to  which  those  characteristics 
extend,  and  the  location  of  the  area 
thus  delimited,  relative  to  other  places 
and  areas,  must  be  clearly  defined  be¬ 
fore  actual  planning  can  properly  be¬ 
gin.  Quality  of  place  attributes  is 
the  first  consideration;  relative  posi¬ 
tion  and  comparative  size  of  distin¬ 
guishable  unit  areas,  the  second;  and, 
in  the  evolution  of  a  master  plan  for 
land  utilization,  the  third  and  last 
consideration  is  the  whole  pattern  of 
units. 

Actual  and  adjacent  location  is  of 
immediate  significance  in  land  plan¬ 
ning.  A  major  factor  contributing  to 
the  established  or  potential  utility  of 
any  particular  area  is  its  distance 
from  other  areas  with  similar  or  con¬ 
trasting  conditions.  For  example,  s 
land-use  plan  takes  into  account  ac 
cessibility  to  market,  competitive 
sources  of  supply  or  availability  of 
c*omplementarv  raw  materials  frwn 
places  more  or  less  remote. 

The  trained  geographer  observes 
and  considers  the  component  elements 
of  the  natural  environment  as  a  whole, 
w’eighing  the  significance  of  one  ele¬ 
ment  against  that  of  another  and  grad¬ 
ing  them  according  to  the  peculiar 
influence  of  each  in  a  particulav  sitn- 
.Tfion.  The  geographer’s  summary  of 
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physical  conditions  becomes  the  land 
planner’s  line  of  departure. 

Finally,  the  geographer  is  more 
concerned  with  the  association  of  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  than  with  their 
individuality.  lie  strives  to  under¬ 
stand  the  physical  and  cultural  ele¬ 
ment  in  relation  one  to  another  rather 
than  as  separate  entities  capable  of 
complete  segregation.  He  isolates  ele- 
n.'cnts  for  analysis  only  in  order  to 
appreciate  inter-relationships.  Here 
the  trained  geographer  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  land  planning,  because  geog¬ 
raphy  presents  the  composite  pattern 
of  natural  environment  and  human 
occupance.  In  the  unit-area  method 
of  land  classification,  developed  by 
get^aphers  engaged  in  land  planning, 
the  concept  of  regions  and  the  con¬ 
cept  of  composites  are  nicely  com¬ 
bined  for  practical  application  in 
planning. 

Other  Sciences  and  Land  Planning 

Many  related  sciences  contribute  to 
the  geographic  composite — climatolo¬ 
gy,  geology,  physiography,  pedology 
(soil  science),  ecology,  demography 
(a  study  of  population),  economics, 
and  others.  Along  with  the  applica¬ 


tion  of  get^raphy  in  land  planning, 
the  assistance  that  these  sciences  lend 
l>ecomes  increasingly  portinent.  In 
the  inventory  of  resources  that  pre¬ 
cedes  actual  planning,  two  physical 
sciences,  geology  and  p)edology,  make 
distinctive  and  invaluable  contribu¬ 
tions.  Investigation  of  soils  is  essen¬ 
tial  because  conservation  of  soil  is 
fundamental  in  land  planning.  Ge- 
clogy  takes  stock  of  sub-surf acc  re¬ 
sources,  among  which  water  is  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance.  Water  supply  ex¬ 
erts  its  influence  over  occupance,  — 
abundance  and  availability  of  water 
tending  to  intensity  of  land  use  and 
density  of  population. 

To  develop  and  perfect  its  design, 
land  planning  (applied  geography) 
utilizes  certain  phases  of  economics, 
agriculture,  forestry,  hydrology,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  commerce,  integrating  a 
variety  of  functions  that  result  in  a 
complex,  progressive  activity. 

Land  planning  promises  new  front¬ 
iers  in  geography  and  related  sciences. 
Its  achievements  prove  commensurate 
wfith  the  concerted  endeavor  that  un¬ 
derlies  each  step  of  progress. 


GEOGRAPHY  IN  A  TEACHER  TRAINING 
INSTITUTION 
Robert  M.  Brown 

RHODE  ISI^ND  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
PROVIDENCE 


The  Content  of  the  Course 

HE  teaching  of  geography  to  be 
effective  must  be  conditioned  on 
the  immediate  and  the  future 
needs  of  the  students.  This  does  not 
deny  geography  a  place  as  a  cultural 
subject,  but  it  does  insist  that  if  there 
is  a  specific  reason  why  geography  is 
placed  in  the  curriculum,  that  reason 
should  be  constantly  in  mind  when 
courses  are  selected  and  when  teachers 
present  them.  Obviously  then,  in  a 
teacher  training  institution,  geogra¬ 
phy  must  be  taught  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  students  who,  in  time,  may 
teach  geography.  This  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  an 
appreciation  of  the  reason  why  geog¬ 
raphy  is  taught,  and  the  techniques 
which  presentation  demands.  To  a 
large  degree,  the  techniques  are  dis¬ 
covered  in  professional  courses  and  in 
the  apprenticeship;  but  there  are 
some,  inherent  in  the  phase  of  geog¬ 
raphy  taught,  that  must  be  handled  by 
the  geography  teacher.  With  the  gen¬ 
eral  lack  of  geographic  knowledge  that 
obtains  in  candidates  applying  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tions,  it  seems  unwise  to  devote  much 
time  to  courses  involving  methods  of 
presentation.  Many  candidates  who 
enter  the  freshman  cla.ss  have  not  had 
geography  for  at  least  four  years  and 
a  few  have  not  studied  geography  for 
six  years,  and  if  the  time  allotment 
for  geography  is  three  hours  per  week 


for  one  year,  there  is  a  lot  of  ground 
to  cover  in  a  short  time. 

In  a  way,  it  is  sometimes  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  courses  have  to  carry  a  spe¬ 
cific  name.  One  is  apt  to  follow  the 
fashion  of  the  times  and  fill  the  cat* 
log  with  titles  that  breathe  of  mod¬ 
ernity.  Some  catalogs  list  numerous 
courses  of  specific  nature  when  a  gen¬ 
eral,  broad  course  touching  on  manv 
phases  of  the  subject  is  preferable. 
Interspersed  with  such  a  course  there 
might  be  studied,  as  types  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  treatments  of  regional  geogra¬ 
phy,  or  economic  geography,  or  human 
geography.  If  the  catalogs  are  co^ 
rectly  interpreted,  many  of  the  courses 
in  teacher  training  institutions  are 
open  to  all-comers,  since  there  appears 
to  be  no  prerequisites  for  them.  If 
this  is  true,  each  course  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  an  elementary,  or  first 
course,  in  college  geography.  Such  a 
condition  could  be  avoided  by  making 
a  first  course  of  so  general  and  broad 
a  nature  that  it  may  serve  as  a  prepa¬ 
ration  primarily  for  the  work  of  the 
students  as  teachers,  and  also  for  any 
future  courses  taken  in  college.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  gaps  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school  geography  be  filled  and  a 
well-rounded  course  for  future  teach¬ 
ers  l)e  inaugurated. 

The  Literature  of  the  Subject 

It  is  dismaying  at  times  to  read  the 
lists  of  state  or  school  adoptions  of  text- 
N  oks.  It  sounds  so  much  like  regi¬ 
mentation  :  but  there  is  the  comforting 
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thought  that  in  all  likelihood,  the  sup¬ 
plementary  lists  of  books  may  be  large, 
(^rtainly  in  a  teacher  training  insti¬ 
tution,  the  students  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  great  array  of  books  suitable 
for  use  in  the  schools  where  they  ex- 
j»ect  to  teach.  There  seems  to  be  a 
great  advantage  and  no  deleterious  re¬ 
sult  in  parceling  out  to  a  class  of  thirty 
pupils,  textbooks  by  six  different  au¬ 
thors  on  the  basis  of  five  pupils  using 
books  by  the  same  author.  Such  a 
process  in  the  discussion  of  any  topic 
would  give  a  wider  scope  and  greater 
variety  to  it  than  could  be  obtained 
where  all  used  the  same  textbook. 

In  the  grade  schools,  changing  a 
textbook,  judging  from  the  letters  re¬ 
ceived,  appears  to  be  a  serious  problem. 
Requests  for  opinions  as  to  the  best 
textbook  for  a  certain  grade  are  practi¬ 
cally  unanswerable,  so  generally  good 
are  all  the  publications.  One  may  have 
a  bias  or  a  crotchet  and  send  the  ques¬ 
tioner  an  answer,  but  it  is  hardly  a  so¬ 
lution.  With  six  sets  of  textbooks,  the 
oldest  and  probably  the  most  worn  can 
be  changed  for  a  recent  one  without  the 
expense  of  outfitting  the  entire  system 
with  a  new’  set  of  textbooks.  In  this 
way  new  material  comes  to  the  school¬ 
room  every  year,  the  worry  over  the 
lK)ok  situation  is  gone,  and  best  of  all 
the  pupils  are  benefited.  Certainly 
with  the  number  of  textbooks  increas¬ 
ing  as  they  have  during  recent  years, 
the  learner  should  not  be  limited  to 
any  particular  style  or  type  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

All  this  has  to  do  with  current  pub¬ 
lications  intended-  for  direct  school¬ 
room  use;  hut  beyond  these,  there  is  a 
field  which  is  almost  universally  neg¬ 
lected,  namely,  the  first-hand  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  present  and  the  past. 


They  have  been  neglected  largely  be- 
(‘ause  of  the  difficulty  in  collecting 
them.  A  source  book  in  geography  is 
needed  in  order  to  carry  out  this  idea. 
Herbertson  published  a  series  on  the 
continents  a  number  of  years  ago,  but 
the  extracts,  drawn  largely  from  the 
field  of  exploration,  were  brief  and 
wholly  descriptive.  The  National  Oeo- 
graphic  Magazine,  the  Journal  of  Or¬ 
ography,  and  geographic  articles  in 
other  magazines  and  newspapers  pro 
vide  valuable  current  geographic  in¬ 
formation  supplementing  the  standard 
textbook  treatment. 

Current  Hypotheses 

A  teacher  has  to  become  familiar 
with  current  educational  hypotheses, 
and  following  the  requests  of  his  su¬ 
perior  officer,  swallow  them  whole, 
adapt  his  theories  to  them,  or  neglect 
them.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
them  will  be  forgotten  after  a  few 
years.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  some 
value  in  these  hypotheses  since  they 
are  types  of  experimentation,  and  the 
good  part  of  them  becomes  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  teaching  technique  some¬ 
what  unconsciously  while  the  bad  part 
is  discarded.  When  the  writer  began 
his  teaching,  he  was  told  that  the 
teacher  should  be  active  and  the  pu¬ 
pils  quiet,  absorbing  the  w’isdom  of 
the  ages  like  little  sponges;  now  we 
learn  that  the  pupils  should  be  active 
and  the  teacher  a  quiet  shadowy  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  educational  process. 

The  current  hypothesis  that  is 
worrying  some  geographers  is  inte¬ 
gration.  Some  teachers  think  it  is  a 
fatal  blow’  to  geography  teaching  in 
the  schools;  others  are  apathetic  since 
it  has  not  materially  affected  them; 
and  still  others  have  accepted  it  and 
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are  making  an  attempt  to  comply 
with  its  requirements.  Tt  has,  like 
many  hypotheses  in  the  past,  its  good 
features,  and  when  the  stress  is  gone, 
geography  teaching  will  be  improved. 
The  protagonists  of  the  hypothesis 
claim  that  a  mature  mind,  even 
though  specialized  in  a  particular 
field  of  thought,  does  not  use  just  the 
factors  of  his  particular  occupation, 
hut  summons  all  the  information 
available,  whatever  its  source,  to 
reach  his  conclusion.  This  can  be 
accepted,  but  man  must  have  the  in¬ 
formation  in  or<ler  to  use  it.  ITe  can¬ 
not  call  it  out  of  a  clear  sky.  if  he 
does  not  know  about  it.  In  order  to 
integrate,  one  has  to  have  something 
to  integrate.  In  the  university  one 
of  my  professors  of  geology  claimed 
that  he  could  go  no  farther  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  direction  because  he  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  chemistry.  He  could  not  lure 
the  chemical  knowledge  he  needed, 
since  he  did  not  quite  know  what  that 
was.  He  continually  bemoaned  the 
fact  that  he  neglected  chemistry  in 
his  education.  He  did  not  possess 
one  of  the  necessary  factors  needed 
for  the  integration  desired. 

There  is  probably  little  informa¬ 
tion  or  training  which  cannot  be  used 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  solution  in  any 
line  of  investigation.  But  one  must 
have  the  information,  or  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  import,  in  order  to  have 
it  available.  Curricula  are  planned 
by  the  experience  of  the  years  to  yield 
tie  elements  of  the  more  common  fac¬ 
tors  in  thinking.  It  is  likely  that 
subject  teachers  have  been  in  error 
in  limiting  their  thought  to  the  nar¬ 


row  confines  of  what  is  called  subject 
matter  as  laid  down  by  a  textb^. 
Climatic  factors  are  relegated  to  ge¬ 
ography,  but  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  botany,  unless  it  is  purely 
a  study  of  classification,  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  without  a  knowledge  of  climates, 
and  I  suspect  the  majority  of  the  bot¬ 
any  teachers  are  without  this  desirable 
information.  Such  a  statement  con¬ 
cerning  other  factors  may  be  made  of 
any  line  of  study.  In  order  to  reach 
u  conclusion  in  geography,  many  fac¬ 
tors  of  many  lines  of  study  may  en¬ 
ter  the  argument,  but  in  the  end  it  is 
a  conclusion  of  geography.  One  can¬ 
not  learn  geography  by  studying  his¬ 
tory  and  now  and  then  using  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  geography,  but  if  one  has 
learned  geography  it  is  undeniaWe 
that  the  study  of  history  has  been 
broadened. 

Man  seeks  his  conclusions  along 
specific  lines  of  thought,  but  to  be 
accurate  he  needs  a  knowledge  beyond 
the  meticulous  bounds  of  the  subject 
matter,  so  called,  of  his  specialty,  and 
the  use  of  this  material  is  a  type  of 
integration.  His  aim  is  in  a  definite 
branch  of  learning,  —  in  engineering, 
in  geology,  or  in  the  working  out  of 
a  problem  in  the  line  of  his  occupa¬ 
tion,  in  agriculture,  in  manufactu^ 
ing.  Man  is  primarily  a  specialist, 
not  a  Jack-of-all-trades ;  he  must 
study  the  common  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  order  to  prepare  himself;  if 
he  studies  branches  other  than  his 
single  specialty,  he  will  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  reach  the  solution  he  wishes 
to  obtain. 
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This  study  includes  a  survey  of 
the  types  of  geography  courses 
offered  in  New  England  schools, 
an  examination  of  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  content  and  method  courses, 
and  a  brief  analysis  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  techniques  of 
teaching  geography  are  presented.  Of 
necessity  such  a  study  is  general,  and 
may  be  said  to  indicate  trends  of  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  in  New  England 
schools. 

Questionnaires,  interviews,  and  re¬ 
cent  catalogs  contribute  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  this  paper.  Of 
the  twenty-seven  New  England  nor¬ 
mal  schools  and  teachers  colleges,  sup¬ 
ported  mainly  by  public  funds,  twen¬ 
ty-three  have  supplied  satisfactory  in¬ 
formation  in  a  usable  form.  Massa- 
cLusetts  colleges  w’ere  in  the  throes  of 
reorganization  of  programs,  but  most 
of  the  teachers  kindly  provided  lists 
of  courses  as  they  are  taught  at  pres¬ 
ent  with  indications  in  some  instances 
as  to  changes  which  they  expect  in 
the  immediate  future. 

Variations  in  Programs 
Semie  work  in  geography  is  re¬ 
quired  in  every  New  England  school 
leporting,  particularly  in  the  curric¬ 
ula  for  elementary  and  rural  school 
teachers.  There  is,  however,  wide 
variation  in  the  programs  of  study. 
Three  distinct  types  have  been  noted. 
f'irtt,  a  four-year  teachers  college 
that  offers  content  courses  in  geogra¬ 
phy,  methods  in  the  education  depart¬ 
ment,  but  provides  little  opportunity 
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for  training  special  teachers  of  geog¬ 
raphy.  Second,  a  four-year  teachers 
college  that  requires  two  courses  and 
offers  a  variety  of  elective  courses  to 
tnable  prospective  teachers  to  special¬ 
ize  in  geography.  Third,  a  four-year 
teachers  college  that  requires  from 
two  to  four  courses,  but  considers 
most  of  its  courses  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  point  of  view.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  schools  of  each  type  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  there  are  a  number  of  schools 
that  will  not  fit  into  any  one  of  these 
three  types. 

Type  One.  Two  courses  in  geog¬ 
raphy  are  required  in  the  elementary 
curriculum  of  the  first  type  of  school, 
one  in  Principles  of  Human  Geogra¬ 
phy  and  one  in  Regional  Geography. 
In  the  regional  course,  selected  re¬ 
gions  are  studied,  one  being  the  home 
region.  Methods  are  presented  in  a 
‘‘Curriculum  ^faterials  and  Tech¬ 
niques  of  Teaching’’  course  by  the 
education  department,  the  subject- 
matter  speciali.sts  cooperating  with 
the  director  of  the  training  school. 
In  the  secondary  curriculum  of  this 
school,  two  geography  courses  are  also 
required,  but  here  Economic  Gec^a- 
phy  is  substituted  for  R^onal  Geog¬ 
raphy. 

Type  Two.  Type  Two  requires  two 
courses  in  geography  in  both  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  curricula,  and 
students  elect  other  courses  according 
to  their  special  fields  of  interest  The 
two  required  courses  are :  first,  a 
Physiographic  Introduction  to  Geog- 
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raphy,  and  second,  Economic  Geog¬ 
raphy,  The  elective  courses  include: 
Problems  in  Teaching  Geography ; 
Geology;  Mineralogy;  Principles  of 
Political  Geography;  Regional  Geog¬ 
raphy;  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States;  and  Geography  and 
World  Affairs.  Thus  in  this  type  of 
school  it  is  possible  to  train  students 
as  specialists  in  geography. 

Type  Three.  This  school  is  a 
teachers  college  in  which  many 
courses  are  professionalized.  In  the 
elementary  curriculum,  students  are 
required  to  take  four  courses  in  geog¬ 
raphy  as  follows:  first,  Geography 
for  Grades  3  and  4;  second,  Geogra¬ 
phy  for  Grade  5;  third.  Geography 
for  Grade  C;  fourth.  Geography  for 
Grades  7  and  8.  In  the  secondary 
course,  students  are  required  to  take 
Geography  for  the  Junior  High 
School  and  Commercial  Geography. 
While  these  courses  are  directed 
toward  the  jirofessioual  point  of  view, 
it  is  expect('d  that  considerable  sub¬ 
ject  matter  background  at  the  college 
level  will  be  included  in  each  cour.se. 

So  much  for  the  three  types  of 
schools.  Not  all  schools  may  l>e  so 
grouped,  but  most  of  them  are  basic¬ 
ally  similar  to  one  of  the  above  types. 

Geography  courses  are  listed  in  va¬ 
rious  departments  of  the  schools.  In 
fifteen  of  the  twenty-three  schools,  ge¬ 
ography  is  classified  in  the  Social 
Studies  or  Social  Science  department ; 
in  six  schools,  in  a  Geography  depart¬ 
ment;  in  one  school,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Geography  and  Geology ;  and 
in  another  school,  in  the  department 
of  Science.  Department  classifications 
are  generalizations  for  convenience 
and  accordingly  must  not  be  taken 
too  seriously.  For  example,  in  one 


case.  Social  Studies  202  is  a  course 
in  the  Principles  of  Human  Geogra¬ 
phy.  The  Social  Studies  or  Social 
Science  department  in  the  teachers 
college  usually  does  not  refer  to  inte¬ 
gration  in  the  teaching  of  materials, 
but  rather  to  the  grouping  of  courses 
and  faculty  in  closely  related  fields. 

The  course  headings  of  Table  I 
follow,  in  general,  those  used  by  Dr. 
Floyd  F.  Cunningham  for  a  survey  of 
Geography  in  the  teachers  colleges  of 
the  United  States  in  1933. 

Content  and  Methods  Courses 

Fifteen  course  headings  are  listed 
for  content  courses,  while  five  course 
headings  serve  to  classify  the  methods 
courses.  A  total  of  122  courses  are 
offered,  of  which  07  are  content 
courses  and  25  are  methods  courses. 
Ten  of  the  97  content  courses  are 
listed  as  somewhat  professionalized. 
In  this  paper  a  professionalized 
course  means  one  that  is  dominantlj 
content.  It  includes  suggestions  as 
to  techniques  of  teaching  and  illus¬ 
trates  these  by  observing  classes  in  a 
model  school.  The  larger  part  of  a 
professionalized  course  is  subject  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  college  level. 

The  most  outstanding  single  course 
is  the  Principles  of  Human  Ge<^a- 
phy  with  twenty  out  of  the  twenty- 
three  schools  requiring  the  course  as 
a  foundation  for  further  geographic 
study.  In  only  two  cases  is  this 
(“ourse  professionalized.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  that  in  this  basic  work, 
methods  should  play  no  part,  but 
should  appear  later  in  the  program. 
The  .second  most  outstanding  course 
is  Economic  Geography  (includintr 
commercial  and  industrial  geogra¬ 
phy).  This  subject  is  offered  in  six¬ 
teen  schools.  It  is  required  in  nine 
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schools  and  is  somewhat  professional¬ 
ized  in  three  schools. 

Regional  Courses 
Broader  relationships  may  Ik*  seen 
hy  grouping  the  courses  for  purposes 
of  interpretation.  Regional  courses 
make  up  the  largest  group  offered  in 
New  England  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges.  Thirty-five  courses 
are  offered,  and  eighteen  schools  re¬ 
quire  some  work  in  regional  geogra¬ 
phy.  These  vary  from  the  short  re¬ 
gional  course  presented  in  the  three- 
vear  normal  school  curriculum  for 
elementary  and  rural  teachers,  to  the 
series  of  continental  studies  planned 
for  the  geography  majors  or  minors 
who  are  preparing  for  secondary 
school  teaching  in  four-year  teachers 
colleges.  The  regional  courses  are  of 
three  types:  (1)  courses  that  present 
selected  types  of  regions  according  to 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dents;  (2)  continental  courses  that 
present  continents  of  the  western  or 
eastern  hemisphere,  or  that  provide 
for  a  choice  of  continents,  usually 
Europe  or  North  America;  and  (3) 
courses  listed  as  studies  of  continents, 
North  America,  Europe,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  etc.  These  regional  courses  are 
dominantly  content  courses,  only  five 
of  them  being  somewhat  profession¬ 
alized. 

The  Methods  Group 
The  next  most  important  group  of 
courses  is  the  methods  group,  with 
thirteen  schools  requiring  students 
who  prepare  for  elementary  schools  to 
take  at  least  one  course  in  methods 
in  geography.  The  general  methods 
ocurse  is  a  requirement  in  four 
schools.  Three  schools  require  one 
course  selected  from  the  following: 
lower  grade  methods,  upper  grade 


methods,  and  junior  high  school  meth¬ 
ods,  according  to  the  curriculum  se¬ 
lected  by  the  student. 

Of  the  twenty  courses  classified  as 
methods  courses,  seven  are  so  organ¬ 
ized  as  to  present  subject  matter  as 
well  as  techniques  of  teaching.  The 
idea  is  that  one  cannot  teach  without 
demonstrating  teaching  techniques  — 
either  good  or  poor,  therefore,  correct 
techniques  and  subject  matter  should 
Ik  presented  simultaneously.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  class  studying  geography  for 
the  fifth  grade  is  expected  to  cover  the 
college  subject  matter  for  North 
America,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ac¬ 
quire  the  techniques  necessary  for 
presenting  the  study  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  to  a  fifth  grade  class.  One  way 
of  handling  this  difficult  problem  is  to 
give  the  students  reading  assignments 
in  subject  matter  at  the  college  level, 
and  in  the  class  period,  using  fifth 
grade  textbooks,  demonstrate  the  ac¬ 
tual  techniques  involved  in  the  use  of 
texts,  maps,  and  pictures  that  may  be 
developed  with  a  class  of  fifth  grade 
students.  Unit  tests  check  on  the  two 
phases  of  work, — knowledge  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  at  the  college  level  and 
knowledge  of  the  techniques  suited  to 
the  fifth  grade.  In  practice,  success 
in  courses  of  this  type  depends  largely 
upon  the  interest  and  skill  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  teacher.  Previous  experience 
with  children  of  different  age  levels 
is  often  helpful. 

Six  New  England  teachers  colleges 
have  removed  methods  courses  from 
the  geography  department  and  placed 
them  as  special  courses  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  department.  These  courses, 
called  “Curriculum  Materials  and 
Techniques  of  Teaching,”  are  organ- 
ii'ed  by  the  director  of  the  training 
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school  in  cooperation  with  subject 
matter  specialists.  The  aim  is  a  closer 
integration  of  work  in  various  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  elimination  of  much  du¬ 
plication  in  the  teaching  of  techniques. 
The  successful  development  of  this 
idea  calls  for  the  coJiperation  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  various  faculty  groups. 
Conclusions  as  to  the  Status  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  in  New  England  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions 

(1)  Every  school  included  in  this 
study  requires  at  least  one  course  in 
geography  for  prospective  elementary 
school  teachers. 

(2)  Geography  courses  are  fre¬ 
quently  placed  in  the  Social  Studies 
or  Social  Science  departments.  This 
does  not  mean  that  integration  of  sub¬ 
jects  has  taken  place,  but  simply 
serves  as  a  convenient  means  of  group¬ 
ing  subjects. 

(3)  Today,  New  England  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  general,  fix  the  course  re¬ 
quirements  rather  definitely ;  more 
required  courses  are  listed  than  elec¬ 
tive  courses.  Whereas,  in  1933,  Dr. 
Cunningham  found  the  opposite  was 
true  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

(4)  In  New  England  schools, 
content  courses  are  more  numerous 
than  methods  courses  in  both  elective 
and  required  listings. 

(5)  Outstanding  individual  courses 


required  by  the  largest  number  of 
schools  are  the  Principles  of  Human 
Geography  and  Economic  Geography 
In  this  respect  New  England  at  pres¬ 
ent  agrees  with  the  situation  in  the 
country  at  large. 

(6)  Regional  courses  as  a  group 
are  dominant  and  usually  they  are 
straight  content  courses. 

(7)  ^Methods  courses  as  a  group 
are  second  in  importance  to  regional 
courses.  ^lany  so-called  methods 
courses  incorporate  large  amounts  of 
subject  matter. 

(8)  A  recent  trend  in  presenting 
techniques  of  geography  teaching  is 
found  in  the  course,  “Curriculum  Ma¬ 
terials  and  Techniques  of  Teaching,” 
offered  in  the  education  department 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  subject  matter  specialists  with  the 
education  department,  this  course  pre¬ 
sents  techniques  for  all  subjects. 

(9)  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line 
between  content  and  methods  courses. 
Content  courses  often  include  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  techniques  of  teaching 
geography,  and  in  many  instances 
methods  courses  contain  a  substantial 
proportion  of  subject  matter.  In  this 
respect  the  teacher-training  institn- 
tions  of  New  England  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
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Table  I. — Content  Coubbes  in  Geoobapht. 


COURSES* 

Number  of 
aohools  offering 
each  course 

Number  of 
schools  requiring 
each  course 

Number  of 
schools  where 
course  Is 
somewhat  pro¬ 
fessionalised 

Principles  of  Human  Geography 

20 

20 

2 

Economic  Geography 

(Commercial  and  Industrial) 

16 

9 

3 

Regional  Geography 

(Selected  type  studies) 

6 

6 

Continental  Geography 

8 

4 

2 

Geography  of  North  America 

7 

3 

1 

Geography  of  Europe 

5 

3 

1 

Geography  of  Asia 

6 

1 

Geography  of  South  America 

1 

Geography  of  the  Home  State 

2 

2 

Political  Geography  (World  Problems 

and  International  Relations) 

4 

1 

Physiography 

3 

1 

Geographic  Backgrounds  in 

American  History 

Weather  and  Climatology 

Anthropogeography 

Natural  ReBources  of  United  States 


•  Title*  for  course*  follow  in  general  those  of  Dr.  Floyd  F.  Cunningham  In  hi*  study  '"rhe 
Present  Status  of  Geography  In  Teacher-Training  Institutions"  In  the  Thirty-Second  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  19SS,  p.  648. 


Table  II. — Method  Coueses  in  Geoobapht. 


Number  of 
schools  where 

COURSES  Number  of  Number  of  course  Is 

schools  offering  schools  requiring  somewhat  pro- 
each  course  each  course  fesslonalised 


Methods  in  Geography  (General) 

6 

4 

Lower-Grade  Methods  in  Geography 

5 

3 

2 

Upper-Grade  ]^rethod3  in  Geography 

4 

3 

3 

Junior  High  School  ^lethods  in  Gv*(»graphy 

3 

3 

2 

Senior  High  School  Methods  in  Geography 

2 

PROBLEMS  IN  TRAINING  FOR  GEOGRAPHY 

TEACHING 

William  J.  Berry 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
KAlJiMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


Avery  lar^e  proportion,  if  in¬ 
deed  not  the  majority,  of  stu¬ 
dents  attending  college  geogra¬ 
phy  classes  are  considering  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  teaching  geography.  Geogra¬ 
phy  is  a  major  subject  in  practically 
every  elementary  school  and  in  a  large 
and  increasing  number  of  high  schools. 
Effective  teaching  of  geography  is 
contingent  upon  the  efficient  training 
of  instructors  to  teach  it. 

Problems  of  Preparing  for  Elemen¬ 
tary  Grade  Teaching 
A  most  difficult  problem  in  training 
for  geography  teaching  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  work  should  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  students  who  plan  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  grades,  but  do  not 
wish  to  specialize  in  geography.  If 
geography  were  the  only  important 
subject,  or  if  elementary  school  work 
was  generally  departmentalized,  each 
prospective  teacher  of  geography 
should  take  the  college  courses  that 
are  required  to  become  a  specialist  in 
geography.  In  most  schools  each 
teacher  in  the  grades  teaches  several 
subjects,  in  many  instances  all  the 
subjects  that  the  children  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  grade  study. 

To  prepare  for  this  work,  prospec¬ 
tive  elementary  teachers  enroll  in  cur¬ 
ricula  designed  to  qualify  for  the 
teaching  of  many  subjects.  Ordina¬ 
rily  such  curricula  includes  participa¬ 
tion  in  courses  in  Geography,  History, 
^fathematics,  English,  Biology,  Hy¬ 
giene,  and  other  subjects.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  also  required  to  take  several 


fjrofessional  courses.  There  may  be 
a  requirement  of  a  major  and  a  minor 
of  subjects  taught  in  the  grades. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  many  fields,  students  can 
take  only  a  few  courses  in  any  sub¬ 
ject  other  than  in  the  field  of  their 
specialization.  Aside  from  those  ma¬ 
joring  and  minoring  in  geography, 
students  as  a  rule  have  time  for  only 
three  or  four  courses  in  geography. 

An  outstanding  problem,  indeed  if 
not  the  outstanding  problem  in  teach¬ 
er-training  in  geography  is :  how  may 
we  as  college  teachers  plan  and  teach 
our  courses  so  as  to  prepare  to  best 
advantage  the  non-specializing  student 
to  teach  geography  in  the  elementary 
grades?  Obviously,  there  is  not  time 
fnough  in  the  twelve  to  fifteen  credit 
hours,  or  thereabouts,  during  which 
they  are  enrolled  in  our  classes,  for 
non-specializing  students  to  become 
well  grounded  in  the  philosophy  and 
subject  matter  of  geography  and  to 
receive  training  in  the  presentation  of 
the  subject  to  pupils.  The  problem 
is  intensified  by  a  dearth  of  geogra¬ 
phic  instruction  of  most  students  in 
their  high  school  experience.  The 
time  is  short  in  which  to  prepare  to 
teach  a  subject  that  embodies  a  defi¬ 
nite  philosophy  and  a  vast  and  intri¬ 
cate  subject  matter,  contributing  to 
the  understanding  of  affairs  of  local, 
of  national,  and  of  international  sig¬ 
nificance. 

Notwithstanding  an  inadequate 
preparation,  these  non-speciali?ing 
240 
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ftudenta  will  teach  geography  to  great 
numbers  of  pupils  who  will  like  or 
dislike  the  subject  according  to  the 
effectiveness  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  teachers  handle  their  geography 
work.  Therefore,  as  teacher-trainers, 
it  becomes  our  duty  and  opportunity 
to  plan  and  teach,  with  greatest  care 
and  interest,  the  three  or  four  geog¬ 
raphy  courses  which  these  non-special- 
iring  students  will  pursue. 

There  may  not  be  complete  agree¬ 
ment  among  college  teachers  of  geog¬ 
raphy  as  to  what  these  courses  should 
encompass.  Most  geographers  believe, 
however,  that  a  definite  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  larger  geographic  regions 
is  essential,  particularly  the  region  in 
which  the  local  community  is  situa¬ 
ted,  and  of  those  other  regions  with 
which  the  people  of  the  local  commu¬ 
nity  have  their  principal  contact.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  desirable  that  stu¬ 
dents  know  the  important  facts  about 
each  region :  approximately  the  densi¬ 
ty  of  population,  the  quantity  and 
character  of  its  major  products,  the 
contributions  it  can  make  to  the  other 
regions,  and  the  shortages  in  its  pro¬ 
duction  which  are  relieved  through 
trade.  In  the  second  place,  geography 
students  should  understand  why  the 
region  makes  its  contributions  and 
why  it  depends  on  other  regions  for 
certain  materials.  Obviously,  the  ex¬ 
planation  for  any  particular  human 
complex  is  found  largely  in  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  natural  environment:  rela¬ 
tive  location,  climate,  topography, 
soils,  and  other  natural  factors. 

It  is  believed  that  regional  studies 
cannot  be  carried  on  satisfactorily  un¬ 
til  students  have  acquired  a  consider- 
«ble  ge<^aphic  vocabulary  and  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  understandings  that 
have  universal  application.  These 


may  be,  and  usually  are,  acquired  in 
courses  dealing  with  human  relation¬ 
ships  to  the  climate,  topography,  soil, 
and  plant  life.  Upon  completion  of 
such  courses,  students  will  have  ac¬ 
quired,  in  addition  to  generalised  con¬ 
cepts  of  human-to-natural  relation¬ 
ships,  an  understanding  of  world  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  various  natural  factors, 
such  as  the  types  of  world  climate, 
the  distribution  of  major  land  forms, 
and  the  major  soil  groups.  In  some 
colleges,  this  introductory  work  is  ac- 
c(.mplished  in  one  five-term-hour 
course.  In  others,  it  covers  two  courses. 
In  a  few,  the  introductory  work  con¬ 
tinues  throughout  the  year. 

Practices  differ  as  to  regional 
courses  that  follow.  In  many  col¬ 
leges,  the  Geography  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  or  the  Geography 
of  North  America,  is  elected  as  a  first 
regional  course,  and  the  Geography  of 
Europe  as  a  second. 

Choice  of  Work  for  Students 
Specializing  in  Geography 

The  problem  of  courses  to  be  elected 
by  students  who  are  majoring  in  ge¬ 
ography  has  received  much  attention, 
and  college  and  university  depart¬ 
ments  have,  for  the  most  part,  solved 
it  to  their  own  satisfaction.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  specializing  students  are  advised 
to  take  a  year  (six  semester  or  ten  to 
twelve  term-hours)  of  introductory 
work  including  geographic  philoso¬ 
phy,  development  of  vocabulary,  un¬ 
derstanding  of  geographic  relation¬ 
ships,  and  world  patterns  of  both  nat¬ 
ural  and  cultural  items.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  regional  courses  designed  to 
develop  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  major  geographic  regions.  Such 
courses  are  designated  Anglo-Amer- 
ica.  Middle  America,  South  America, 
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Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australasia,  or 
bj  other  titles  indicating  regional 
studies  of  the  continents  or  parts  of 
cf*ntinents.  In  addition,  students  se¬ 
lect  other  courses  including  Climatol- 
ogj,  Geomorphology,  Commercial  Ge¬ 
ography,  Political  Geography,  courses 
in  Historical  Geography,  courses  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  independent  study 
in  the  field,  and  also  the  professional 
course,  Teaching  of  Geography.  Spe¬ 
cializing  students  usually  elect  courses 
with  credits  totalling  between  forty 
and  sixty  term-hours. 

Problem  of  Content  in  Introductory 
Courses 

The  preceding  topics  set  forth,  in 
brief,  the  work  which  might  well  be 
taken  by  students  who  specialize  in 
geography,  and  also  by  those  w’ho  do 
not.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible 
always  to  find  out  at  the  beginning  of 
his  first  term  in  college  whether  the 
student  will  specialize  in  geography. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  students 
change  their  minds  relative  to  the  field 
of  specialization  after  they  matricu¬ 
late,  and  many  students  have  little 
or  no  plan  for  specialization  at  the 
outset.  Some  students  decide  on  their 
major  during  their  junior  year,  and 
some  even  in  their  senior  year. 

If  we  were  sure  a  given  group  of 
freshman  were  to  specialize  in  geog¬ 
raphy,  we  would  advise  courses  in 
fundamentals  and  vocabulary  and 
then  other  courses  in  sequence  to  at¬ 
tain  mastery  in  geographic  knowledge 
and  skill.  If  we  were  sure  that  stu¬ 
dents  would  not  become  specialists,  we 
would  present  the  regions  of  the  world 
with  the  intention  of  making  the  most 
of  the  situation  by  starting  the  stu¬ 
dents  along  the  right  geographic 
tracks  in  their  grade  teaching.  Since 


we  have,  in  the  beginning  classes, 
students  who  will  specialize  in  geog¬ 
raphy  and  those  who  will  not  speciid- 
ize  in  the  subject,  we  cannot  plan 
solely  for  one  group  or  the  other,  but 
must  plan  the  best  work  for  both 
groups. 

No  final  solution  of  this  problem  U 
known  to  the  writer.  It  seems  best 
not  to  attempt  to  segregate  p^03pe^ 
tive  majors  and  non-majors  in  their 
early  eourses,  because  that  might  dis¬ 
courage  many  who  later  would  othe^ 
w'ise  become  capable  geographers.  It 
seems  best  to  limit  the  pre- regions! 
work  to  one  or  two  courses  and  to 
devote  little  attention  in  them  to  geo¬ 
graphic  philosophy.  If  these  students 
in  their  beginning  courses  understand 
that  geography  deals  chiefly  with  de¬ 
scription  of  human  occupance  and  use 
of  land  and  the  explanations  for  the 
human  developments  described,  this 
plan  would  seem  sufficient. 

Problem  of  Uncertainty  in  Placement 

There  is  still  another  problem  for 
which  no  adequate  remedy  is  known. 
Students  planning  to  teach  rarely  are 
certain  as  to  the  level  in  which  they 
w’ill  eventually  be  employed.  Most 
of  them,  at  the  outset,  have  not  de¬ 
cided  which  work  they  prefer.  They 
cannot  be  sure  as  to  the  abundance  of 
teaching  positions,  and  the  resultant 
prospect  of  obtaining  work  of  their 
preference.  Even  in  states,  such  as 
^Michigan,  in  which  there  are  separate 
elementary  school  and  secondary 
school  certificates,  students  preparing 
for  elementary  teaching  and  also  those 
preparing  for  senior  high-school  work 
may  find  employment  in  junior  high 
schools.  Obviously,  there  is  enough 
difference  between  these  three  levels 
in  subject  matter  and  method  of  pre- 
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jentation  to  warrant  different  prepa¬ 
ration  for  teaching.  This  problem  is, 
of  course,  not  peculiar  to  geography. 

Recent  Trends  Toward  Solutions 

Probably  no  factor  can  be  more 
effective  in  solving  the  problems  set 
forth  above  than  expansion  of  geog¬ 
raphy  in  the  senior  high  schools.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  that  there  have 
been  noteworthy  advances  made  in 
recent  years  along  this  line,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  It  is  indeed  logi¬ 
cal  that  there  should  be  such  exten¬ 
sion,  because  geography  deals  with 
significant  phases  of  human  life:  re¬ 
lations  of  people  to  their  physical 
world,  and  of  groups  of  people  to 
other  groups,  lands,  and  countries. 
But  there  has  been  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  some  universities  to  ac¬ 
cept  high  school  geography  credits  on 


a  par  with  other  high  school  subject 
credits.  The  attitude  of  universities 
in  this  matter  has  restrained  many 
high  schools  from  expanding  their 
offering  in  geography.  With  more  ge¬ 
ography  taught  in  the  secondary 
schools,  the  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  would  not  need  to  spend  so  much 
time  in  elementary  work  that  is  neces¬ 
sarily  basic  to  real  college  geography. 

A  second  trend  seems  to  be  towards 
less  extensive  work  of  a  preliminary 
nature.  The  result,  of  course,  is  less 
adequate  preparation  for  the  regional 
Mork,  but  a  more  extensive  coverage 
for  studnets  who  subsequently  take 
only  a  course  or  two  in  geography.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  that  all  geogra¬ 
phers  should  unite  in  their  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  trend  toward  expansion 
of  geography  in  senior  high  schools. 
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There  are  two  forms  of  geo¬ 
graphic  study  that  enrich  Bible 
reading:  physical  and  historical. 
Physical  geography  presents  the  back¬ 
ground  and  the  setting  of  events,  and 
historical  geography  interprets  the  se¬ 
quence  of  events. 

Geography  and  history  hold  an  in¬ 
timate  relationship.  So  vital  is  their 
connection  that  for  best  results  the 
study  of  the  one  must  be  interwoven 
with  the  study  of  the  other.  The  phy¬ 
sical  geography  and  the  historical  ge¬ 
ography  of  the  Bible  reveal  the  hills 
and  plains,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  as 
the  scenes  of  events  of  olden  times 
which  are  stirring  and  far-reaching 
in  their  influence.  A  knowledge  of 


the  physical  geography  of  Bible  lands 
is  essential  for  the  correct  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  historical  events  of  Bible 
times. 

The  Bible  reader  who  does  not  neg¬ 
lect  the  study  of  its  geographic  back¬ 
ground  gains  in  a  realization  of  the 
forcefulness  and  beauty  of  the  Bible. 
Bible  geography  should  be  limited 
not  only  to  the  theological  school  or 
to  an  adult  Bible  class;  it  offers  un¬ 
told  satisfaction  and  delight  to  lay¬ 
men,  young  and  old.  Study  of  the 
Bible  and  of  Bible  lands  should  pro¬ 
ceed  hand  in  hand. 

The  history  of  the  Holy  Land,  or 
the  Land  of  Israel,  sets  forth  the  high 
aim  and  purpose  for  all  mankind.  In 
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Palestine,  Jesus  exemplified  man’s 
mission  on  earth. 

Geography  of  Palestine 

Pale.stine  has  always  been  a  small 
country,  seldom  interfering  in  affairs 
outside  of  its  own  boundaries.  But 
from  Palestine  have  is.sued  moral 
forces  that  have  influenced  the  high 
character  and  history  of  the  civilized 
world. 

In  ancient  times,  Palestine  stood 
apart  from  other  lands,  isolated  from 
the  great  centers  of  world  activity  by 
deserts  and  by  seas.  To  the  ancient 
people,  the  sea  seemed  a  great  barrier 
which  God  had  established  to  keep  di¬ 
verse  peoples  apart.  Today  the  sea 
serves  as  a  great  highway  of  trade  and 
communication  between  peoples  in 
widely  separated  lands. 

The  Mediterranean  coast  of  Pales¬ 
tine  emphasized  this  idea,  forming  an 
inhospitable  shore  without  a  natural 
harbor.  So  little  did  the  early  He¬ 
brews  know  of  the  sea  that  their  lan¬ 
guage  contains  no  word  for  “harbor.” 

The  increase  of  early  civilization 
depended  largely  upon  the  direction 
and  character  of  the  highways  leading 
to  the  outside  world.  Palestine,  seem¬ 
ingly  isolated,  stands  on  the  great  land 
highway  that  connects  the  centers  of 
ancient  civilization  and  power.  Over 
these  highways,  patriarchs,  prophets, 
Jesus,  the  apostles,  and  later  mission¬ 
aries  ventured  forth  to  the  peaceful 
conquest  of  the  world. 

The  contribution  of  Palestine  be¬ 
comes  even  more  impre.ssive  with  a 
realization  of  the  relative  dimensions 
and  area  of  the  land  of  Palestine.  Its 
area  is  about  9,000  square  miles,  or 
the  area  of  the  state  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

As  one  reads  of  the  Bible  journev^ 


from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  the  full  north- 
south  extent  of  Palestine,  he  may  ob¬ 
tain  the  impression  of  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  but  an  examination  of  the  mtp 
of  Palestine  and  the  application  of 
the  scale  of  miles,  shows  the  distant 
tc  be  about  140  miles,  or  less  than  the 
north-south  length  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  distance  across  Palestine 
from  Joppa  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  to  Jericho  on  the  Jordan  River 
is  less  than  fifty  miles,  the  distance 
l)etweeu  Portsmouth  and  Concord, 
New  Hampshire. 

Frequent  use  of  a  Bible  Atlas,  w 
of  maps  sometimes  found  in  the  ap 
pendix  of  the  Bible,  enables  the  read¬ 
er  of  the  Bible  to  think  of  Palestine 
as  a  reality,  with  its  plains  and 
mountains,  its  rivers  and  lakes,  ite 
cities  and  villages,  its  people  going 
about  their  daily  work  as  elsewhere 
in  the  world, — a  small  territory  whose 
religious  influence  has  become  world¬ 
wide. 

The  Jordan  Valley 

The  importance  of  the  Jordan 
River  and  the  Jordan  Valley  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  both  in  Bible 
times  and  at  present,  is  better  under 
stood  if  the  reader  visualizes  the 
river  as  flowing  not  across  a  broad, 
level  plain,  but  in  a  deep,  narrow  rift 
valley.  Throughout  the  length  of 
Palestine,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  it 
below  sea  level.  The  Sea  of  Galilee 
is  682  feet  below,  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
1,292  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Med^ 
iterranean  Sea.  This  depression  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  below  sea  levd 
produces  climatic  conditions  approach¬ 
ing  tropical  temperatures,  while  the 
uplands  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
only  a  few  miles  away,  experience  a 
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temperate  climate,  with  occasional 
snowfall. 

Homes  of  Palestine 

Knowing  something  about  the 
homes  of  Palestine  helps  to  clarify 
many  references  in  the  Bible  to 
houses  and  to  family  life. 

The  Western  World,  reading  Luke’s 
account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  “laid 
him  in  a  manger  because  there  was 
no  room  for  them  in  the  inn”  ( Luke 
2:  7),  has,  in  terms  of  its  type  of 
modem,  domestic  architecture,  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  birth  as  taking  place  in 
a  stable  or  barn,  a  building  apart 
from  the  dwelling  and  used  solely  for 
animals. 

A  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
buildings  of  Bethlehem  and  the  hab¬ 
its  of  the  people  of  the  East  reveals 
the  tme  relationship  of  guests  and 
host  and  shows  there  was  no  lack  of 
hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  inn¬ 
keeper  on  the  night  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus. 

The  humble  houses  and  the  inns  of 
Bethlehem*  are  built  on  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  plans.  The  family  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  animals  are  sheltered  under 
the  same  roof  with  only  a  slight  sepa¬ 
ration  of  apartments. 

The  living  quarters  of  the  family 
are  on  a  sort  of  balcony,  while  the 
animal  quarters  are  below,  near  the 
door.  The  feed  for  the  animals  is 
placed  in  a  flat  trough  or  manger. 
Sometimes  the  manger  is  made  of 
clay  mixed  with  straw,  sometimes  of 
small  stones  cemented  with  clay,  and 
sometimes  it  is  a  recess  cut  into  the 
wall. 

If  the  house  in  which  Joseph  and 
Mary  sought  and  gained  refuge  had 
a  “guest  chamber,”  often  an  upper 
room  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  appar¬ 


ently  it  was  already  occupied.  There 
was  no  room  in  which  to  lodge  the 
Holy  Family  except  on  the  lower 
floor  of  the  house,  hence  the  newborn 
babe  was  laid  in  a  manger. 

Customs  of  the  Times 

In  Bible  times,  people  did  not  wear 
foot  covering  in  the  house.  Out-of- 
doors,  sandals  were  worn.  Sandals 
provided  so  little  protection  from  the 
dust  and  sand  that  the  feet  were  more 
or  less  soiled  or  irritated  after  even 
a  short  journey.  Therefore,  the  of¬ 
fering  of  basin,  water,  and  towel  was 
the  first  courtesy  extended  to  a  guest. 
The  story  of  Abraham’s  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  three  strangers  (Genesis 
18:1-5),  the  rebuke  of  a  rude  host 
by  Jesus  (Luke  7:26-47),  and  the 
Master’s  washing  of  the  feet  of  the 
disciples  (John  13:1-7)  are  illu¬ 
mined  for  the  reader  who  understands 
the  customs  of  Bible  days. 

The  shepherd  of  Palestine  does  not 
drive  his  sheep.  They  follow  him. 
The  sheep  know  his  voice.  They  will 
not  heed  the  voice  of  a  stranger. 
When  one  has  seen  or  read  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  shepherd  and  sheep  in 
Palestine,  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in 
John  (10:3-4)  are  far  more  mean¬ 
ingful.  “The  sheep  hear  his  voice 
and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by 
name.”  He  goeth  before  them,  and 
the  sheep  follow  him:  for  they  know 
his  voice.” 

The  sheepfold  is  circular  within  a 
wall  of  stone  or  mud-brick.  There  is 
an  opening  in  the  wall  large  enough 
for  the  sheep  to  pass  through.  There 
is  no  gate  or  door  to  close  this  open¬ 
ing.  At  night,  the  shepherd  lies  in 
the  doorway  and  neither  man  nor 
beast  may  go  in  or  out  without  his 
knowledge.  No  harm  can  come  to 
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his  flock  except  over  the  shepherd’s 
body.  A  portion  of  John  (10:7-15) 
refers  to  this  watchfulness  of  the 
shepherd.  In  many  cases  two  or 
more  flocks  will  share  the  same  fold 
and  their  shepherds  may  take  turns 
guarding  the  flocks  or  visit  together 
as  they  did  on  the  night  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus  (Luke  2:8).  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  there  is  no  confusion  when  the 
shepherds  and  their  respective  flocks 
start  out  to  pasture,  because  each 
shepherd  calls  his  sheep  by  name  and 
they  know  his  voice  and  follow  him 
(John  10:1-15). 

The  following  lines  give  the  picture 
of  a  sheepfold  as  seen  by  one  observer : 

A  traveler  once,  when  skies  were  rose  and 
gold 

With  Syrian  sunset,  paused  beside  the 
fold 

Where  an  Arabian  shepherd  housed  his 
flock; 

Only  a  circling  wall  of  rough  grey  rock — 
No  door,  no  gate,  but  just  an  opening 
wide 

Enough  for  snowy  huddling  sheep  to 
come  inside, 

"So,”  questioned  he,  "then  no  wild  beasts 
you  dread?” 

"Ah  yes,  the  wolf  is  near,”  the  shepherd 
said, 

"But — ”  strange  and  sweet  the  words  di¬ 
vine  of  yore 

Fell  on  the  startled  ear ;  "I  am  the  door ! 
When  skies  are  sown  with  stars,  and  I 
may  trace 

The  velvet  shadows  in  this  narrow  space, 
I  lay  me  down.  No  (wandering)  sheep 
may  go 

Without  the  fold,  but  I,  the  shepherd, 
know. 

Nor  need  my  cherished  flock,  close-shel¬ 
tered  warm 

Fear  ravening  wolf,  save  o*er  my  pros¬ 
trate  form.” 

0  word  of  Christ  illumined  evermore, 
For  us  his  timid  sheep — "I  am  the  door.” 

The  Twenty-third  Psalm  is  a  beauti¬ 


ful  story  of  the  relationship  between^ 
the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  as  well^ 
as  a  tribute  to  David’s  confidence  in''- 
God’s  grace. 

Rise,  Take  Up  Thy  Bed  and  Walk 

Many  people  of  the  western  worid 
have  wondered  at  the  command  to  the 
man  healed  of  palsy  when  Jesiu 
said,  "Arise  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go 
unto  thine  house”  (Matt.  9:6),  and 
to  the  man  healed  at  the  pool  of  Beth- 
esda  to  whom  Jesus  said,  "Rise,  take 
up  thy  bed  and  walk.”  The  tjrpes  of 
beds  used  today  in  America  and  in 
Europe  would  make  this  seem  impos¬ 
sible.  One  man  could  not  well  handle 
the  heavy  beds  usually  found  in  the 
western  world.  The  bed  of  which 
Jesus  spoke  was  made  by  laying  down 
a  mat  woven  of  rushes  and  often  cov¬ 
ering  it  with  the  skins  of  sheep  or 
goats.  A  more  common  bed  consisted 
of  a  light  quilted  mattress  which 
might  be  rolled  and  easily  carried  un¬ 
der  the  arm.  This  is  the  type  which 
the  summer  visitor  to  Palestine  may 
see  any  morning  if  he  awakens  early 
enough  to  see  the  natives  arise  from 
beds  on  their  roofs,  take  the  beds  un¬ 
der  their  arms  and  carry  them  down 
the  outside  stairway  to  store  them  in 
the  living  room  of  the  house. 

The  Bible  is  rich  in  journey  geog 
raphy.  It  is  in  large  part  a  book  oi 
travels.  Children  especially  have  t  ; 
deep  interest  in  the  journeys  of  the 
men  of  Bible  times.  The  student  of 
Bible  journeys  will  find  these  narra¬ 
tives  the  experiences  of  no  casual 
tourists,  but  of  men  who  spent  their 
entire  lives  in  these  lands.  The  stu¬ 
dent  of  Bible  journeys  will  profit  by  1 
having  maps  available  and  tracing  the 
journeys,  thus  making  them  more 
real.  To  know  the  lives  of  the  great 
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men  and  women  of  the  Bible  we  must 
know  the  ge<^aphy  of  the  land  in 
which  they  lived. 

Students  of  Bible  geography  find 
that  the  Holy  Land  and  ita  way  of 
life  remain  remarkably  unchanged. 
The  customs,  the  costumes,  the  habits 
of  speech,  and  the  manners  of  the 


people  have  been  so  little  modified 
that  the  pilgrim  in  Palestine  may, 
if  he  wishes,  envision  the  old  life  over 
again.  No  other  area  of  the  world  is 
a  "more  perfect  epitome  of  the  history 
of  the  ages.  God  planned  that  His 
Son  should  not  be  wholly  foreign  to 
any  people. 


A  PLAN  FOR  THE  INDUCTION  OF  STUDENT 
TEACHERS  INTO  THE  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 
Royal  B.  Embbee,  Jb. 

Claude  Eooebtsex 

Mr.  Embree  teas  Director  of  Guidance  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  High  School  from 
I9SS  to  19S8.  From  then  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  Instructor  and  Research 
Counselor  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  General  College.  Our  readers  icill  recall  the 
article  on  **Participation  in  Guidance  for  Student  Teachers”  by  these  two  authors  that 
appeared  in  .June,  1999,  number  of  EoucATioif. 

Dr.  Eggertsen  from  19S5  to  1939  was  instructor  in  Social  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  High  School,  serving  as  Director  of  Curriculum  during  the  year  19S8-19S9. 
Be  is  now  Instructor  in  Education  at  the  College  of  Education,  University  of 

Michigan. — Editob. 


IN  another  article,  the  writers  have 
pointed  out  the  need  for  student 
teachers  to  become  actual  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  guidance  work  of  the 
training  school.'  The  argument  was 
advanced  that  such  institutions  must 
offer  supervised  experience  in  guid¬ 
ance  just  as  they  do  in  instruction. 
A  number  of  pertinent  suggestions, 
rather  general  in  nature,  were  offered. 

This  second  article  will  describe  a 
plan,  already  in  operation,  whereby 
student  teachers  are  brought  into  di¬ 
rect  participation  with  the  guidance 
work  of  a  university  training  school. 
Like  most  educational  procedures,  the 
plan  did  not  spring  fully  formed  into 
operation,  but  was  evolved  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  trial  and  expansion.  It 
began  with  Eggertsen’s  demand  for 


the  training  of  student  teachers  in 
pupil  analysis.*  Its  subsequent  devel¬ 
opment  involved  a  progressive  broad¬ 
ening  and  redirection  of  emphasis  in 
connection  with  the  original  sugges¬ 
tion. 

Training  Student  Teachers  in 
Pupil  Analysis 

In  the  spring  of  1936,  the  social 
studies  department  of  University  High 
School,  University  of  Minnesota,  asked 
the  co<)peration  of  the  school’s  guid¬ 
ance  department  in  working  out  an 
organized  pr<^am  for  training  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  in  pupil  analysis.  A 
comprehensive  mimeographed  manual 
covering  practices  in  this  area  had  al¬ 
ready  been  distributed  to  these  stu¬ 
dent  teachers.®  The  high  school  guid- 


1  Btebree,  Royal  B.,  Jr.,  and  Eggertaen,  Claude,  "Participation  in  Guidance  for  Student 
Teachers,"  “Education,”  June,  1939. 

2  Eggertsen,  Claude,  "Pupil  Analysis  in  Student  Teaching,"  "Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision,"  23:  263-279,  April,  1937, 

2  Eggertsen,  Claude,  "Student  Teaching  in  the  Social  Studies,"  University  High  School, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
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ance'  director  spoke  to  the  entire 
group,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  school’s 
guidance  objectives  and  with  tech¬ 
niques  of  measurement  and  record¬ 
keeping.  The  cumulative  record  sys¬ 
tem  was  explained  in  detail.  During 
the  following  weeks,  all  student  teach¬ 
ers  in  this  department  came  to  the 
counselling  office  in  groups  of  three 
or  four,  securing  further  individual 
instruction  with  regard  to  the  record 
system  and  other  problems  of  guid¬ 
ance  which  interested  them.  The  va¬ 
rious  supervisors,  in  coiiperation  with 
guidance  officials,  suggested  the  taking 
of  notes  on  pupils  with  whom  student 
tc^achers  were  dealing.  In  some  cases, 
brief  notes  on  many  pupils  were  sug¬ 
gested,  while  in  others,  more  compre¬ 
hensive  ease  studies  of  a  few  were  pre¬ 
ferred.  Every  student  teacher  in  the 
8<x*ial  studies  department  participated 
in  this  work,  conferred  with  a  super¬ 
visor  about  these  guidance  experiences, 
and  used  the  data  obtained  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  classroom  teaching. 

It  was  rather  generally  agreed  by 
both  student  and  critic  teachers  that 
the  experience  had  been  interesting 
and  valuable.  During  the  session 
1936-1937,  the  plan  was  expanded  at 
the  request  of  supervisors  in  other  de¬ 
partments.  There  was  no  marked 
change  in  procedure.  The  program 
continued  to  involve  talks  by  the  guid¬ 
ance  director,  office  conferences,  and 
supervised  study  of  cumulative  rei^- 
ords.  However,  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  departments  which  op¬ 
erated  in  the  high  school  building 
participated  in  the  work. 

Every  Department  Cooperating 

The  plan,  on  the  basis  described 
above,  reached  its  maximal  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  session  1937-1938, 
with  every  department  in  the  high 


school  building  cooperating.  The 
ready  response  of  supervisors  and  stu¬ 
dent  teachers,  coupled  with  their  ex¬ 
pressed  satisfaction,  furnished  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  program  represented  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  However, 
in  two  years,  there  had  been  no  basic 
change  in  procedure  other  than  that 
represented  by  the  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  participants.  Except 
for  those  student  teachers  who  pushed 
further  into  guidance  work  on  their 
own  account,  the  plan  continued  to 
involve  talks  by  the  guidance  director, 
conferences,  work  with  cumulative 
records,  and  wide  use  of  data  in  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  activities.  There  was 
unquestioned  value  to  this  work.  Su- 
])ervisors  were  co<>perating  well,  and 
many  student  teachers  were  evolving 
their  own  abbreviated  cumulative  rec¬ 
ords  for  all  pupils  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.  Practice  in  this  re¬ 
gard  was  helpful  to  an  understanding 
cf  certain  guidance  techniques  and 
very  valuable  preparation  for  work  as 
home-room  teachers. 

Major  Drawbacks 
Despite  apparent  effectiveness,  how¬ 
ever,  several  major  drawbacks  to  the 
organization  de8cril)ed  above  had  be¬ 
come  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  it 
carried  with  it  little  or  no  realization 
on  the  part  of  student  teachers  of  an 
actual  participation  in  the  guidance 
work  of  the  school.  In  the  second 
place,  the  activity  had  come  to  absorb 
t«K)  much  of  the  service  time  of  guid¬ 
ance  officials.  Student  teachers’  use 
of  the  cumulative  record  system  was 
making  severe  inroads  upon  its  avail¬ 
ability  for  work  with  pupils.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  advisability  of  offering 
all  personal  data  in  recx)rd  folders  to 
student  teachers  was  questioned  by 
rc'sponsihle  individuals  interested  in 
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the  work.  With  all  these  problems  in 
mind,  a  reorganization  of  the  plan 
was  effected  and  the  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  described  below  put  into  full 
operation  in  the  autumn  of  1038. 

Tlte  Minnesota  Plan  for  Student 
Teacher  Participation  in  Guidance 
The  ke>Tiote  of  the  plan  as  it  is 
now  organized  is  the  actual  participa¬ 
tion  of  student  teachers  in  the  various 
features  of  guidance  work.  They  do 
not  merely  study  and  observe  tech¬ 
niques,  but  they  become  a  part  of  the 
system,  making  definite  contributions 
to  it,  very  much  as  they  do  in  the  in¬ 
structional  aspects  of  their  w’crk. 
These  student  teachers  are  learning 
guidance  by  being  part  of  it  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  school  situation.  This  attempt 
to  provide  real  participation  in  guid¬ 
ance  distinguishes  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  from  previous  efforts  described 
in  foregoing  paragraphs. 

Certain  of  the  devices  and  tech¬ 
niques  evolved  during  this  three-year 
attempt  to  meet  the  need  for  practical 
guidance  experience  appear  worthy  of 
description.  Although  it  is  axiomatic 
that  any  program  such  as  this  must 
be  built  around  the  peeuliar  needs, 
opportunities  and  limitations  of  indi- 
ndual  institutions,  certain  practices 
may  bear  general  application  and 
others  will  at  least  provide  sugges¬ 
tions.  With  this  in  view,  a  few  of  the 
more  important  features  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  plan  will  be  described. 

The  Minnesota  Plan 
A  first  step  tow'ard  the  expanded 
r-rogram  was  the  appointment  of  one 
member  of  the  guidance  staff  whose 
chief  responsibility  was  to  work  with 
student  teachers.  It  is  necessary 
that  such  an  individual  be  well 
grounded  in  both  the  technical  aspects 


of  guidance  and  the  actual  problems 
of  counselling,  and  that  he  be  assigned 
few,  if  any,  duties  beyond  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  participation  of  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  in  guidance.  Either  the 
director  or  the  associate  described  here 
may  lead  group  discussions,  but  one 
person  must  be  readily  available  at 
all  times  for  conferences  with  student 
teachers. 

Some  of  the  problems  arising  from 
the  use  of  the  central  cumulative  rec¬ 
ord  system  have  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  These  difficulties  were  obvi¬ 
ated  by  the  preparation  of  a  secondary 
record  system,  designed  for  student 
teachers  and  used  only  by  them.  These 
files  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  official  who  supervises  the  work, 
and  the  room  has  been  equipped  with 
tables  at  which  student  teachers  may 
study  and  abstract  cumulative  records. 
This  secondary  record  system  is  like 
the  regular  file  except  that  it  is  less 
inclusive.  Files  are  kept  upright  iii 
manila  folders.  The  principal  feature 
is  the  cumulative  record  card  designed 
for  use  at  University  High  School  and 
described  in  an  article  by  one  of  the 
writers.^  Pupil  questionnaires  are 
contained  in  both  records,  but  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  system  contains  only 
these  and  the  record  cards  at  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

The  system  is  to  be  maintained  by 
the  contributions  of  student  teachers 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  theirs  is  stressed 
in  every  group  and  individual  contact. 
They  are  encouraged  to  use  records 
freely,  to  seek  help  from  the  worker 
in  charge  whenever  they  need  it,  and 
to  prepare  notes  regarding  their  con¬ 
tacts  with  pupils  for  inclusion  in  the 
files.  !Many  of  these  notes  can  well 
l)e  copied  and  included  in  the  primary 


4Bmbree.  Royal  B.,  Jr.,  "A  Cumulative  Record  Syetem  Based  on  Permanent  SUndard 
Scores  for  Intelligence  Quotient  and  Achievement,”  ’“School  Review,”  45:  4.38-446,  June,  1937. 
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records,  for  student  teachers  will  often 
make  valuable  contributions  towards 
the  better  understanding  of  pupils. 
Opportunity  is  given  for  discussion  of 
the  writing  and  filing  of  case  notes 
with  guidance  workers  and  supervi¬ 
sors.  Throughout,  student  teachers 
are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  build¬ 
ing  and  using  their  own  cumulative 
rc*cord  system. 

Close  coordination  between  the 
guidance  department  and  supervisors 
is  maintained.  Group  discussions  and 
individual  conferences  must  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  advance,  and  the  guidance 
work  of  student  teachers  —  interview¬ 
ing,  incidental  counselling,  diagnosis, 
remedial  instruction,  and  the  like  — 
n;ust  be  supervised.  Student  teachers 
in  any  setting  are  continually  playing 
some  part  in  such  guidance  activities, 
but  the  University  High  School  pro¬ 
gram  integrates  these  efforts,  makes 
for  a  more  critical  and  careful  ap¬ 
proach,  and  preser\’es  the  results  of 
this  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  program  de¬ 
pends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  possession  of  an  adequate  guidance 
viewpoint  by  supervisors.  This,  un¬ 
fortunately,  cannot  be  assumed  in  all 
cases.  However,  one  strong  feature 
of  the  scheme  lies  in  the  fact  that  su¬ 
pervisors  who  do  not  possess  such  a 
viewpoint  are  forced  toward  its  con¬ 
sideration.  At  University  High  School, 
the  participation  plan  is  administered 
by  a  committee*  composed  of  guidance 
officials,  the  principal,  and  the  various 
department  heads  of  the  teaching  staff. 
Such  an  arrangement  improves  coor¬ 
dination  by  building  common  under¬ 
standing. 

Principal  Results 

The  principal  results  forthcoming 
from  this  actual  participation  in 


guidance  may  be  itemized  as  follows: 

(1)  Acquisition  of  a  guidance 
viewpoint.  Concepts  taught  in  col¬ 
lege  classes  are  clinched  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  practical  situation. 

(2)  Understanding  of  the  techni¬ 
cal  aspects  of  measurement  and  record¬ 
keeping.  Many  points  are  clarified 
by  actual  contact  with  the  records  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  trained  workers. 

(3)  Practice  in  pupil  analysis. 

(4)  Actual  experience  in  building 
and  using  a  personnel  record  system. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  student  teachers 
who  have  had  this  experience  will  not 
Ik?  content  without  cumulative  records 
in  subsequent  school  work. 

(5)  More  care  in  interviewing, 
diagnosis,  and  remedial  work.  This 
should  result  from  the  realization  that 
such  work  will  be  reported  and  placed 
in  the  records  for  the  assistance  of 
others  who  are  working  with  the 
pupils. 

Suggested  Improvements 

Several  improvements  might  be 
made  in  the  plan  as  it  now  ejcists  at 
University  High  School.  Coordina¬ 
tion  between  the  college  offering  in 
guidance  and  the  program  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  high  school  could  be  im¬ 
proved.  The  most  likely  procedure 
would  be  to  have  both  programs  head¬ 
ed  by  the  same  individual.  When 
this  is  not  done,  the  task  of  drawing 
the  two  together  is  bound  to  be  some¬ 
what  difficult.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  both  the  teaching  of  guidance  and 
experience  in  its  application  would  bo 
improved  by  the  common  direction  of 
the  two  aspects  of  training. 

On  the  mechanical  side,  there  is 
need  for  the  preparation  of  pupil 
questionnaires  and  student  teacher  re¬ 
port  forms  which  can  be  filled  out  in 
duplicate.  The  former  must  go  into 
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both  systems,  and  the  latter  often 
should  be  included  in  primary  record 
folders.  It  seems  possible  that  iden¬ 
tical  forms,  separated  by  a  perforated 
division  line  and  used  with  carbon  pa¬ 
per,  might  resolve  this  problem,  but 
the  device  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

There  is  definite  need  for  an  in¬ 
creasing  apportionment  of  time  to 
this  participation  in  guidance  work. 
Some  hours  formerly  given  to  class 
observation  are  now  devoted  to  the 
new  program  at  University  High 
School.  However,  the  amount  of  time 
should  be  increased,  and  student 
teachers  should  be  led  to  feel  that 
^idance  experience  is  as  essential  to 
future  success  as  is  practice  in  in¬ 
struction. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  wise  to 
warn  against  the  confusion  of  this 
program  with  plans  for  the  provision 


of  clinical  experience  to  students  who 
are  specializing  in  guidance  work.  An 
excellent  offering  of  the  latter  type  is 
made  in  conjunction  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Testing  Bureau,  University  of 
Minnesota.  The  University  High 
School  participation  prc^ram  is  not 
designed  to  furnish  clinical  experience 
to  people  who  are  planning  to  be  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  guidance  field,  although 
it  could  supply  valuable  supplemen¬ 
tary  training  in  many  cases.  The 
plan  described  in  this  article  rests  up¬ 
on  the  assumption  that  adequate  guid¬ 
ance  involves  the  integrated  and  inter¬ 
ested  activity  of  an  entire  staff,  and 
it  is  designed  to  prepare  student  teach¬ 
ers  for  their  important  responsibilities 
in  such  guidance  situations.  It  is 
hoped  that  teachers  with  this  training 
will  press  for  more  adequate  guidance 
service  in  the  schools  with  which  they 
become  associated. 


REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  RECORDINGS 

William  P.  Sears,  Jb. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


Symphony  No.  9  In  C  Major, 
bert.  RCA-Victor,  Camden,  N.  J. 
cal  Masterpieces  Set  M-602 ;  $9.00. 

Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828)  was  one  of 
the  moat  talented  of  all  the  composers 
of  the  classical  period.  Despite  the  lim¬ 
itations  in  his  musical  training,  his  origi¬ 
nal  genius  was  such  that  he  surmounted 
brilliantly  the  problems  which  confronte<l 
him  in  the  field  of  composition.  The 
“great”  C  Major  Symphony  is  generally 
regarded  as  Schubert’s  greatest  composi¬ 
tion.  Robert  Schumann  obtained  the 
manuscript  of  this  symphony  from  among 
H  mass  of  material  left  by  Schubert  to 
his  brother  Ferdinand.  Felix  Mendelssohn 
became  interested  in  the  work  and  did 
much  to  bring  this  great  and  melwiic 
symphony  to  the  attention  of  audiences 
throughout  Europe.  The  present  record¬ 
ing  was  made  by  the  I^ondon  SjTnphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Bruno 
Walter.  Like  all  of  the  compositions  of 
Schubert’s  last  years,  the  C  Major  Sym¬ 
phony  bears  all  the  traces  of  the  genius 
of  its  author.  The  recording  is  tonally 
perfect  and  the  album  is  one  that  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  every  school  and  col¬ 
lege  library. 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 
Bloch.  Columbia  Recording  Corporation. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Columbia  Master- 
works,  M-380.  $6.00. 

The  eminent  music  critic  Ernest  New¬ 
man  once  declared  that  Ernest  Bloch 
(1880-  )  is  “one  of  the  two  or  three 

t'omposers  of  the  present  day  who  really 
matter.” 

Bloch  was  born  in  Switzerland,  at  Gen¬ 
eva,  in  1880.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  de¬ 
cided  to  become  a  composer.  He  studied 
violin  when  he  was  a  child  and  later  one 
of  his  teachers  was  the  renowned  Ysaye. 
It  was  during  young  Bloch’s  early  years 
that  his  father’s  clock  business  required 
the  future  composer’s  time,  and  for  a 


time  the  lad  had  to  give  up  his  musical 
aspirations  and  become  a  traveling  sales¬ 
man  of  cuckoo  clocks  in  Germany, 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  Bloch  re¬ 
turned  to  his  musical  career  and  became 
a  professor  of  composition  and  a  lecturer 
on  aesthetics  at  the  Geneva  Gonservs- 
toire.  After  conducting  concerts  for 
some  time  in  Switzerland,  Bloch  set  sail 
for  America  in  1916  as  conductor  for  the 
dancer  Maud  Allen.  Bloch’s  Americaa 
career,  however,  really  began  when  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  ns  teacher  in  the  David 
Mannes  Music  School.  In  1920  Bloch  be¬ 
came  director  of  the  Cleveland  Institute 
of  Music,  and  after  four  years  he  moved 
to  California  to  conduct  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Conservatory,  In  1930  a  patron  of 
art  provided  a  fund  with  an  income  that 
\vould  enable  Bloch  to  devote  his  entire 
time,  for  a  ten-year  period,  to  creative 
work. 

Bloch’s  Violin  Concerto  was  first  per¬ 
formed  in  Cleveland  by  Joseph  Szigeti 
and  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  on  De¬ 
cember  15,  1938.  'The  work,  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  three  movements,  is  a  dramatic 
piece  characterized  by  dazzling  sonorities 
and  brilliant  contrasts.  This  Columbia 
recording  of  the  Bloch  Concerto  has  been 
made  by  Joseph  Szigeti  and  the  Orche$trt 
dc  la  Societa  des  Concerts  du  Conseva- 
toire  (Paris),  conducted  by  Cliarles 
Munch.  It  is  a  first  recording  of  the 
work  and  a  magnificent  example  of  mod¬ 
ern  music  at  its  best.  Ernest  Bloch,  him¬ 
self,  was  tremendously  impressed  with 
this  splendid  recording  of  one  of  his  ma¬ 
jor  works. 

George  Gershwin  Music.  Decca  .\lbum 
No.  31.  $5.50. 

Concerto  in  F.  By  George  Gershwin. 
Decca  .\lbum  No.  57.  $2.50.  New  York. 

The  Decca  Co.,  50  West  57th  St. 

George  Gershwin  (1898-1937)  has  taken 
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l:is  place  as  one  of  the  great  figures  in 
the  world  of  modern  music.  It  was  the 
Arm  belief  of  this  brilliant  creative  artist 
that  in  the  “jazz”  idiom  lay  the  grerm  of 
a  new  and  exciting  American  music,  mu¬ 
sic  that  would  transcent  the  limitations 
of  the  popular  song  and  dance  form  while 
still  retaining  the  freshness  and  the  so¬ 
phistication  of  Tin  Pan  Alley.  During 
his  short  and  meteoric  career,  Gershwin 
proved  his  thesis  and  from  his  fertile 
pen  came  composition  after  composition 
that  demonstrated  the  composer’s  deft 
genius  for  composition  as  well  as  his 
unique  and  fresh  approach  to  his  craft. 
From  the  verj-  beginning  Paul  Whiteman 
saw  eye  to  eye  with  Gershwin.  It  was 
on  a  historic  day,  February  12,  1924,  that 
Gershwin  was  really  launched  on  his  mu¬ 
sical  career.  On  that  day  Paul  Whiteman 
conducted  the  now-famous  A  Rhapsody  fn 
Blue  for  the  first  time.  Old  Aeolian  Hall 
in  New  York  was  the  scene  of  this  aus¬ 
picious  event.  It  is  small  w’onder  that 
when  the  Decca  Company  got  around  to 
recording  some  of  the  major  Gershwin 
items  that  Paul  Whiteman  and  his  or¬ 
chestra  were  called  in  to  assist  in  what 
must  tndy  have  been  a  labor  of  love. 
Two  albums  are  now  available  in  the 
Decca  catalog  and  both  are  valuable  in 
that  they  give  a  t*omplete  picture  of 
Gershwin  the  great  composer  of  modem 
American  music.  Volume  31  contains  the 
recordings  of  the  Rhapsody  in  Blue,  the 
Beeond  Rhapsody,  the  Cuban  Overture, 
and  .4n  Ameriean  in  Paris.  Volume  57 
is  devoted  to  a  recording  of  the  Concerto 
F  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Both  al¬ 
bums  are  competently  recorded  and  the 
iVhiteman  orchestra  Interprets  the  tune¬ 
ful  Gershwin  music  with  a  refreshing 
*e8t.  These  albums  will  assist  in  the  mo¬ 
tivation  of  many  classes  in  the  study  of 
modern  times  and  modem  music. 

Symphony  No.  41,  in  C  Major  (“Jupi- 
ter  ),  ifozart.  RC.\-Victor,  Camden,  New 
Jersey.  Album  M-584.  $5.75. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-1791) 
W’as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  all 
time.  Throughout  his  short  and  very  un- 
happy  life  Mozart  startled  the  world  by 
his  extraordinary  powers  both  as  a  vir¬ 


tuoso  and  as  a  composer.  The  “Jupiter” 
Symphony  represents  one  of  the  greatest 
feats  in  the  entire  history  of  music.  It 
%va8  written,  together  with  two  other  mar¬ 
velous  works  of  the  same  genre,  within 
a  period  of  six  weeks,  between  June  26 
and  August  10,  1788.  How  or  why  the 
work  receive<l  the  title  “Jupiter”  has 
never  been  clearly  explained.  With  his 
wife  gravely  ill,  and  with  no  source  of 
income,  with  creditors  at  his  very  door, 
Mozart  was  driven  nigh  unto  desperation 
and  utilizing  every  ounce  of  his  physical 
jind  mental  powers  he  set  to  work  to  com¬ 
pose  some  symphonies.  Tlie  result  was 
the  “Jupiter”  ns  well  as  two  other  magni¬ 
ficent  works.  The  “.Tupiter”  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  ffreot^st  of  all  the  Mozart  sym¬ 
phonies.  It  was  also  his  last  venture  in 
this  form.  The  present  Victor  recording 
was  made  by  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  conduct etl  by  Bruno  Walter. 
The  album  is  one  that  “must”  be  in  any 
library  of  recorded  music.  It  Is  Mozart 
at  his  best  recorded  by  an  orchestra  that 
is  deep  In  the  Mozartean  tradition  under 
a  conductor  who  deeply  appreciates  the 
genius  of  this  unfortunate  composer. 

SINGLE  DISCS 

Hector  Berlioz  (1803-1869)  wrote  only 
one  <iratorio,  “The  Childhood  of  Christ.” 
This  work,  in  three  parts,  deals  with  the 
trials  of  the  Holy  Family.  It  was  first 
produced  in  1854.  Columbia  has  recorded 
the  section  Adieu  des  Bergers  (Columbia 
69693-D;  $1.50)  which  is  arranged  for 
mixed  choir  and  orchestra.  Coupled  on 
this  disc  is  the  motet  Ave  Vera  Virgin- 
Has  by  .Tosquin  des  Pres  (1445-1.521). 
Des  Pres  has  often  been  termed  “the 
father  of  modem  harmony.”  Both  selec¬ 
tions  have  been  recorded  by  the  Stras¬ 
bourg  Cathedral  Choir  of  120  voices. 

Giuseppe  Verdi  (1813-1901)  is  one  of 
the  greatest  figures  in  the  story  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  opera.  The  setting  for 
his  opera  fUmone  Borranegra  is  The  Ven¬ 
ice  of  the  Doges.  The  recitative  Plebe, 
Patrisi  and  the  arias  Figlia,  Tal  Nonse 
Palpita  and  Piangi  Su  Voi  has  been  re¬ 
cently  recorded  for  Victor  by  Lawrence 
Tibbett.  Giovanni  Martinelli,  Rose  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Chorus 
.and  Orchestra  (Victor  15642;  $2.00). 
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Oeorpt*  (lerhliwin’s  86ttin|f  of  Porr/y  and 
Itrns,  from  the  play  of  Dorothy  and  Du 
Rose  Heyward,  has  become  an  American 
institution.  The  marvelous  Gershwin 
tunes  are  justly  belove<l  by  countless 
thousands  of  Americans.  Paul  Robeson, 
the  ffreat  Ne^fro  bass,  sin^s  excerpts  from 
Porgy  and  Bcttn  on  the  V^ictor  set  No. 
36358  and  26359  (75  cents  each).  The 
selections  included  on  these  two  discs 
are:  It  Ain't  NcresHarily  Flo  and  A 
Woman  In  a  Sometime  Thing  (disc  No. 
26358)  and  Summertime  and  the  Livin'  In 
Fany  and  It  Taken  a  Long  Pull  to  Get 
There  (disc  No.  26359). 

La  Boutique  Fantanque  is  one  of  the 
most  deliprhtful  of  the  modern  ballets. 
The  sparkling  melodies  of  Rossini  have 
l)een  w’oven  tojrether  by  the  late  Ottorino 


Respighi  to  provide  the  musical  score  for 
this  bright  and  gay  ballet.  The  action 
is  set  in  a  toy  shop  of  ulK)ut  1860.  Cus- 
ttmiers  enter  the  shop  and  are  delighted 
by  the  dulls  on  di.splay.  Purt^hases  are 
made  and,  unfortunately,  two  cabaret 
dancers  are  sold  to  different  customen. 
Of  course  at  night  the  dolls  come  to  life 
and  all  plot  to  save  these  cabaret  danceia 
from  the  cruel  fate  that  awaits  them. 
The  next  day  the  customers  return,  irate 
at  the  failure  of  the  shop  to  deliver  ita 
orders.  When  the  customers  begin  to 
wreck  the  shop,  the  dolls  come  to  life 
again  and  drive  the  customers  into  the 
street.  The  vivacious  rhythms  of  Rossini 
are  recorded  on  Columbia  69212  ($1.50). 
On  this  disc  Walter  Goehr  conducts  the 
liondon  Plnlharmonic  Orchestra  in  selec¬ 
tions  from  this  ballet. 
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Industrial  Oeog^aphy.  By  Charlen  E. 
London.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 
1939.  811  pages.  $4.00. 

Dr.  Landon,  who  is  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  at  Duke  University, 
says  in  his  general  introduction  to  this 
all-inclusive  volume :  “The  main  purpose 
of  this  book  is  to  bring  into  sharp  relief 
the  relationship  existing  bctw’een  the  ma¬ 
jor  elements  of  the  physical  environment 
—  location,  climate,  land  forms,  water 
bodies,  and  natural  resources  —  and  the 
development  of  industrial  activities.”  'The 
volume  attempts  to  give  the  physical  ba¬ 
sis  and  the  economic  principles  underly¬ 
ing  territorial  specialization  and  to  focus 
altention  on  the  significant  aspects  of  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  different  coun¬ 
tries.  Professor  Landon  divides  his  vol¬ 
ume  into  two  sections.  The  first,  and  the 
major  one,  deals  with  the  United  States. 
For  this  section  the  industrial-unit  basis 
of  treatment  is  employed.  The  second 
section  deals  w’ith  the  remaining  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  w’orld.  Here  the  basis  for 
the  author’s  discussion  is  the  country 
unit.  Induntrial  Geography  is  timely,  up- 
t«*-dnte.  complete,  and  extremely  well  or¬ 


ganized.  It  should  prove  a  helpful  text 
for  all  those  who  study  the  resources  of 
the  w’orld.  Throughout,  Professor  Lan- 
df-n  stres.ses  the  fact  that  although  physi¬ 
cal  factors  are  basic  and  set  limits  to 
human  activity,  the  degree  of  complete¬ 
ness  with  \Nhich  man  utilizes  his  ph3’sical 
environment  depends  upon  cultural  fac¬ 
tors,  which  have  themselves  evolved  out 
of  the  complex  of  ph.vsical  factors.— 
WiLMAM  P.  Sears.  .Tb..  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Ph3rsical  Science  in  Modern  Life.  By 
E.  G.  Riehardnon,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  n.Bc.  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Company,  N.  Y.  2.56  pages. 
$3.00.  1939. 

This  book  was  written  by  a  learned 
Kngli.sh  physicist.  To  read  it  one  needs 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  physics  and, 
near  at  hand,  must  be  a  dictionary  that 
has  many  specially-used  English  wordi 
and  expressions.  Words  rarely  used  by 
American  scientists  are  common  In  thli 
volume. 

The  first  feature  of  this  book  to  im¬ 
press  the  reviewer  was  its  emphases  not 
upon  the  nature  of  matter  but  upon  the 
motion  of  inanimate  things.  We  are  in- 
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dined  to  give  much  attention  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  etc.,  but 
comparatively  lea-s  attention  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  mat¬ 
ter.  An  interesting  sentence  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  first  chapter  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
author  in  writing  this  book.  He  says, 
•  .  .  .  our  constitution  as  human  beings 
U  such  that  our  interest  is  quickened  by 
the  study  of  objects  in  movement.”  Then 
he  adds,  “A  baby’s  eyes  will  follow  an 
object  in  motion  while  they  pass  unsee¬ 
ing  over  stationary  objects  in  his  environ¬ 
ment.”  Perhaps  the  amazing  attractive¬ 
ness  of  moving  pictures,  in  our  present 
day,  is  due  largely  to  our  innate  love  of 
action,  movement,  progress. 

Though  discussed  with  much  erudition, 
such  practical  subjects  as  Streams  and 
Eddies,  Vibrations  and  Waves,  Sound 
Waves,  Supersound,  Heat,  Light,  Electric¬ 
ity,  Reaction  and  many  others  are  pre¬ 
sented.  Though  most  appropriate  for 
scholarly  perusal,  many  of  the  paragraphs 
are  understandable  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

Of  peculiar  interest  are  the  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations.  Many  of  the  waves 
described  are  presented  graphically,  thus 
illuminating  the  discussions  greatly.  The 
unusual  formations  of  these  spatial  waves 
are  clearly  set  forth.  It  must  have  taken 
very  high  magnification  and  other  very 
special  methods  to  get  these  pictures  of 
aeolian  vortices,  vortices  in  edge  tones, 
water  and  sand  ripples,  circulations  in 
sounding  columns  of  air,  diffraction  of 
light,  and  variable  densities  in  sound. 
Hut  such  reproduced  photographs  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  pleasing  variety. 

The  book  is  one  that  any  teacher  of 
physics  might  use  to  great  advantage. — 
Kau.k  Amos  Brooks,  Boston  University 
School  of  Education. 

Treasury  of  Words  (Roget’s).  By 
f’  0.  Sylvrntrr  MnicHon  and  Katharine  A. 
Whiting.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New 
^ork  City.  444  pages.  $1.00. 

For  one  dollar  this  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  reference  book.  It  is  an  abridged 


edition  of  “Roget’s  International  Thesau¬ 
rus”  especially  designed  for  the  second¬ 
ary  school  student.  The  editors  weeded 
out  all  obsolete,  rare  and  bookish  terms 
to  create  a  stream-lined  guide  to  English 
at-  written  and  spoken  today. 

Like  the  original  thesaurus,  the  words 
and  phrases  are  grouped  by  ideaa,  an 
arrangement  in  itself  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  the  education  of  students 
who  take  pride  in  the  accuracy  and  charm 
of  their  language.  The  book  has  the 
standard  thesaurus  index;  has  chapters 
on  the  growth  of  English  synonyms,  word 
formation,  prefixes,  suffixes,  roots,  foreign 
words  and  phrases,  and  abbreviations. 

The  authors  are  Dr.  C.  O.  Sylvester 
^fawson,  whose  experience  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  dictionaries  places  him  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  class  of  experts,  and  Kath¬ 
arine  Aldrich  Whiting,  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  literature  from  Boston. 

Society  in  Transition.  By  Harry  El¬ 
mer  Barnes.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  969  pages.  $3.75. 

Society  in  Transition  is  an  encyclopedic 
piece  of  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Harry 
Elmer  Barnes.  Practically  every  major 
social  problem  which  confronts  modern 
society  is  treated  in  this  most  compre¬ 
hensive  volume.  There  is  no  mistaking 
Professor  Barnes’s  point  of  view,  and  on 
page  one  he  succinctly  sets  forth  his 
theme :  “The  most  striking  characteris¬ 
tic  of  our  twentieth-century  civilization 
is  the  enormous  discrepancy  which  exists 
between  our  scientific  and  mechanical 
achievements,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
social  thinking  and  institutional  structure, 
on  the  other,  by  means  of  which  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  the  new  mechanical 
era.”  Through  almost  a  thousand  pages 
Dr.  Barnes  expands  this  thesis  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  present  day.  Many  may 
choose  to  differ  with  Professor  Barnes  on 
his  various  interpretations  and  conclu¬ 
sions  but  all  will  agree  that  he  presents 
them  thoroughly,  objectively,  and  compre¬ 
hensively.  The  book,  despite  its  size,  is 
one  that  even  a  hardened  reviewer  will 
read  page  by  page. — William  P.  Sears, 
.Ib.,  New  York  University. 
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The  Everyday  Bible.  By  Charles  M. 
Sheldon.  $1.00.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. 

The  Complete  Desk  Book.  By  C.  O.  8. 
Mawson  and  John  Robson.  $2.50.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company. 

Latin — Third  Year.  By  Louis  E,  Lord 
and  Loura  B.  Woodruff.  $2.04.  Silver, 
Burdett  Company. 

Safe  and  Healthy  Living  Series.  By 
J.  Mace  Andress,  Ph.D.,  I.  B.  Ooldberger, 
and  Marguerite  P.  Dolchi.  Illustrated. 
Book  I,  Spick  and  Span,  64c;  Book  II, 
The  Health  Parade.  72c;  Book  III,  Grow¬ 
ing  Big  and  Strong,  76c;  Book  IV,  Safety 
Every  Day,  76c;  Book  V,  Doing  Your  Best 
for  Health,  80o ;  Book  VI,  Building  Good 
Health,  84c;  Book  VII,  Helping  the  Body 
in  Its  Work,  84c;  Book  \HII,  The  Healthy 
Home  and  Community,  88o.  Ginn  and 
Company. 

Our  Virgin  Islands.  A  History  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  the  Junior  High  School 
Grades.  By  A.  Thurston  Child,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Eilucation  in  St.  Croix.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Aline  Kean,  Supervisor  of  Art, 
St.  Thomas.  Ihiblished  jointly  by  The 
Departments  of  K<luoation,  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands,  and  St.  Croix.  Virgin 
Islands. 

Long,  Long  Ago.  By  Marjorie  Pratt 
and  Mary  Meighen.  Illustrated  in  color 
by  Carol  Criteh field.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn 
A  Company. 

Everyman’s  Drama.  A  Study  of  the 
Ifon-commercial  Theatre  in  the  United 
States.  By  Jean  Carter  and  Jess  Ogden. 
$1.00.  American  .\ssooiation  for  .Adult 
Education. 

Educating  for  Health.  Study  of 
Programs  for  Adults.  By  Frank  Ernest 
Hill.  $1.25.  American  .Association  for 
.Adult  Education. 


Europe  the  Great  Trader.  By  Ali«o* 
E.  Aitchison.  Illustrated.  $1.04  Uat. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Visual  Outline  of  Educational  Psychol¬ 
ogy.  By  Ouy  T.  Buswcll.  $.75.  Long 
mans,  Green  &  Company. 

Gandhi  Triumphant  I  The  Inside  Sto¬ 
ry  of  the  Historic  Fast.  $1.00.  Univer¬ 
sal  Publishing  Co. 

Music  Appreciation  for  Children.  Bj 
Dr.  Frances  Elliott  Clark.  EducatiimsI 
Department.  R.C.A.  Manufacturing  Co, 
Inc. 

Adult  Adventures  in  Beading.  Bj 
Elizabeth  C.  Morriss.  With  a  Foreword 
by  Arthur  /.  Oates.  Illustrated.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

The  Hew  Wizard  of  Oz.  By  L.  Frank 
Baum.  Illustrated  by  W.  W.  Denslow. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Modern  Philosophies  of  Education.  By 
John  8.  Brubacher.  $3.00.  McGraw-ffiO 
Book  Company. 

El  Llcenciado  Vidrlera  Visto  por  Aao- 
rin.  Edited  with  introduction,  exercises, 
notes  and  vocabulary  by  Margarita  is 
Mayo,  M..A.  $1.00.  Oxford  University 

Press. 

Scenes  de  la  vie  Francaise.  By  Cloin 
.4.  Roe  and  Frederick  C.  Roe.  Illustrated. 
90c.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 

Fashions  Since  Their  Debut.  By  Car¬ 
rie  Wilson,  Fashion  Artist  and  Designer. 
International  Textbook  Company. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Personal 
Counseling.  By  Hugh  M.  BcU.  $l.tS. 
Stanford  University  Press. 

The  Arithmetic  of  Business.  New  Edi¬ 
tion.  By  Frank  J.  McMackin,  John  A. 
Marsh  and  Charles  E.  Baten.  $1.48.  Ginn 
and  Company. 
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